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FOREIGN POLICY AND THE EMPIRE 


A CANADIAN VIEW 


More than two years ago the passage of the Statute of West- 
minster seemed to have completed that process of political 
decentralisation within the Empire which had been going on ever 
since Great Britain abandoned her mercantilist policy and 
embraced the doctrine of free trade. To-day we seem to be 
standing at the beginning of another period of centralisation, but 
centralisation which differs from the former kind in that it is 
being undertaken on the initiative of the Dominions rather than 
on that of the Mother Country. The last fortress which Dominion 
nationalism had stormed prior to the enactment of the Statute 
of Westminster was the centralised control of foreign policy by 
Great Britain, and that fortress had been taken more in appear- 
ance than in reality, for it was only in occasional matters of 
foreign policy that the Dominions displayed interest. But it is 
reasonable to assume that after the Ottawa attempt at an eco- 
nomic bloc it will not be long before an attempt is made to create 
once more a common foreign policy. In the opinion of the writer, 
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a centralised or unified foreign policy will be even more fatal to 
whatever unity remains than the common economic policy is 
likely to be, and will complete the process of the destruction of 
the sentimental bond of empire which the Ottawa Agreements 
have initiated. 

The wisest statesmen—such as Burke, Durham, Macdonald, 
Laurier—have always realised that there was but one element of 
unity holding together the white nations of the Empire, the in- 
tangible but none the less real bond of sentiment. Burke saw this 
bond as one of common race, language, and institutions, Laurier 
as one of half-romantic attachment to the ideals of British free- 
dom. Whether in the present Empire sentiment is a bond or a 
disruptive force is a nice question. In South Africa anti-British 
feeling apparently is strong. In the antipodes there is probably 
much genuine love for the motherland. In Ireland sentiment is 
a centrifugal force. In Canada the present rapid fall in the 
proportion of persons of British descent may well mean that the 
nationalism of the French and the indifference of the great masses 
of foreign descent may not continue indefinitely to be outweighed, 
as at present, by the loyalism of the East and the English tradition 
of the West. Sentiment may or may not be, on balance, a link 
of empire, but it is certainly an intangible of which every states- 
man must take cognisance, and, if it is not carefully weighed, any 
policy, good or bad, is liable to come to grief. 

Apart from the intangibles, sentiment, tradition, language 
and so on, there is one link of empire and one only, the geo- 
graphical link of the sea. The Empire began as a maritime empire, 
and it was not until nearly two centuries had elapsed that the 
first inland province, Upper Canada, was founded in 1791. Since 
that time the empire confined to the borderlands of continents and 
to islands has tended to grow into an empire of continental States, 
but it still remains true that the one common geographical feature, 
the sole element of physical unity, is the sea. Lose the connexions 
that the sea provides and the Empire as such disappears. 

A realistic view of the Empire must, then, pay attention to 
sea power. In the old days of the three-power or the two-power 
standard the Empire existed on nobody’s sufferance. To-day 
that is no longer true, for if the occasion arose the United States 
could undoubtedly outbuild the Empire. The first principle of 
foreign policy would therefore seem to be the maintenance of 
good relations with the United States, a principle which, fortu- 
nately, nowhere in the Empire needs any urging. Owing to the 
enormous success of the British people at accumulating territory 
in the days when they did not choose to regard that process as 
immoral, there are very few corners of the earth in which Great 
Britain has not some direct territorial interest, but the direct 
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interests of the daughter nations, while by no means confined 
within their own borders, are limited to certain specified areas. 
Australia and New Zealand, for example, are concerned primarily 
with certain Pacific areas. Likewise the attention of the other 
members is directed chiefly to their own neighbourhoods, though 
that term sometimes needs a rather liberal interpretation. Thus 
in South Africa the native problem is part of the general racial 
problem of the continent, and South African statesmen must very 
properly be concerned, for example, with the type of black and 
white relationship which British Colonial authorities are develop- 
ing in distant Kenya. 

Those regions on which Canada must keep her eye in common 
with other parts of the Empire are few. She has a direct interest 
in Newfoundland, for Newfoundland lies across her front door, 
the St. Lawrence. She has some interest, though not nearly as 
much, in the West Indies. She also must take note of what 
happens on the other side of the Pacific. But the only direction 
in which an imperialistic urge on her part, such as has sent Aus- 
tralia into New Guinea, could find its outlet would be northward, 
in which direction it has in fact already manifested itself, so that 
she now claims possession of her due segment of the North Pole. 

Now, there is not much connexion between New Guinea and 
the North Pole, so that even such an elementary survey as the 
preceding, indicating as it does the diversity of interests which 
render a close-knit common foreign policy possible, shows that 
there must be almost as many policies as there are self-governing 
States, and that it is only the Mother Country’s wide interests 
which give the present semblance of unity to Imperial foreign 
policy. Great Britain may be able to work out a common foreign 
policy with each of her Dominions in turn, thus arriving at a sort 
of greatest common denominator of foreign policy—though there 
is too great an area in which she alone is concerned for that to be 
likely—but the Dominions among themselves will hardly find 
much ground in common. What matters are there, for example, 
of sufficient importance between Canada and South Africa to 
associate them in any other than ordinary friendly relations ? 

Foreign policies while striving peacefully for peaceful objects 
must always envisage the possibility of war. In the past war has 
been one, the most drastic, among other instruments of policy, 
the ultima ratio regum. If there is ground for hoping that this is 
no longer so, and that the international media of control which 
have been erected since the war are, in spite of Japan, going to 
be effective in securing some other ultima ratio than war, then 
there is no need to worry overmuch as to a foreign policy for the 
Empire ; for instead of a policy there will be substituted the 
appeal to a court. When the provinces of the Dominion of 
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Canada dispute with each other they do not settle their disputes 
by the intrigues of diplomats or by war, but by an appeal to the 
law. In the international field that is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, but until the present international authority attains 
the ability to enforce its decrees it seems as if the bad old system 
of negotiation, intrigue, and war is likely to go on. Any con- 
sideration of a foreign policy for the Empire must still have 
regard to the possibility of war. It may be that the Empire 
could declare categorically that, in the pursuance of the principle 
of the Kellogg Pact, it would fight no more private wars, but 
fight only in obedience to the commands of the League ;_ but such 
a declaration is hardly to be expected, for if the Empire were 
attacked it would leave the way open to every type of intrigue 
at Geneva to prevent an authorisation to fight—even in self- 
defence. What would happen then? One can hardly conceive 
of a British country indulging in passive resistance. 

Questions of foreign policy must, then, continue to be studied. 
Hitherto, since she has not long passed the colonial stage, a stage 
in which a kindly parent took all the responsibilities, Canada 
can hardly be said to have had a foreign policy, but now that she 
has stepped into the international circle it becomes increasingly 
necessary for Canadians to clarify their ideas on the realities of 
the international position of their country. 

Since Canada is mainly a producer of raw materials and has 
not the population or the industrial structure to absorb its own 
production of these things, Canadian national economy is marked 
by a high degree of dependence upon the foreign or overseas 
market. Canada, then, can never pursue the rigorously isola- 
tionist policies which have in the main suited the United States, 
but must on the other hand cultivate active relations with the 
countries constituting her chief markets. To the prosperity of 
these countries her own growth is delicately attuned. Her chief 
interest is, very obviously, peace and the removal of nationalist 
trading restrictions. While dependent for the sale of her pro- 
ducts on the overseas market, she is at the same time in a dozen 
vital particulars closely linked with the United States. For 
economic reasons, if for no others, she must always cultivate good 
relations with the United States. 

Most Canadians, when they think in terms of foreign relations 
at all, think in terms of economic relationships. The questions of 
defence and political relationships, which absorb such an inordi- 
nate share of the energies of the European peoples, rarely enter 
their heads. The reason for this is obvious: there is only one 
possible potential enemy who could threaten national existence, 
the United States, and no one ever thinks of that country as a 
potential enemy. If unfortunately the United States were to 
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become an enemy, the great disparity in population and wealth, 
the proximity of Canadian cities to the frontier, and the lack of a 
natural boundary from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky 
Mountains would render any protracted defence impossible. Such 
considerations, incidentally, give quite a different significance 
to those well-worn phrases ‘the hundred years of peace,’ the 
* three thousand miles of undefended frontier.’ 

Nor could any help which might be obtained from overseas 
greatly alter the situation. If the worst came to the worst and 
the Empire found itself at war with the United States, it is very 
likely that the scattered components of the Empire would each 
have to look after themselves, for with approximate naval equality 
as between the two principals there would be little chance of the 
British fleet being able to keep up effective world-wide com- 
munication. In such a war Canada would be the battleground 
and the British fleet, operating 3000 miles from an effective base, 
would probably be quite ineffective against the near-by navy of 
the United States. But if the trouble arose between Canada and 
the United States, as it might have done, for example, over the 
Alaska Boundary Award of 1902, it is difficult to believe that the 
British fleet would be available to protect Canada. In all proba- 
bility such an eventuality would see the Empire broken, for it 
would require a great deal of sentiment indeed to cause the people 
of Great Britain to fight a war with the United States for the sake 
of Canada, and in any case they could not fight it successfully. 

So Canada can never afford to take any high-handed attitude 
towards the United States, whether she could rely for support on 
other members of the Empire or whether she could not. The 
friendship of the United States must always form the corner- 
stone of Canadian foreign policy, for it is the merest common- 
sense when one lives in a house with a giant to attempt to keep 
on good terms with him. Except on her southern frontier Canada 
is relatively immune from attack. It would theoretically be 
possible, no doubt, for some sort of raid to be made on the eastern 
or the western coast, for Halifax or Victoria to be bombarded, 
and it might even be that a nation with a strong navy could land 
troops. But on account of the difficulties of the country, both 
east and west, especially west, and the great distance from its 
base at which the attacking Power would have to operate, it is 
highly improbable that any full-dress invasion could be effected. 
Indeed, even raids and bombardments of coastal cities, on account 
of the mere !factor of distance and the defence measures which 
would undoubtedly be taken well before trouble occurred, would 
probably not be of much importance, and an advance up the 
St. Lawrence to the interior would be utterly out of the question, 
just as would an advance inland from the Pacific coast. 
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An objection may be offered in the shape of a reference to the 
possibilities of invasion from the air. It must be admitted that 
it might theoretically be possible for a nation possessing a strong 
navy to raid one of the coasts and then to loose aeroplanes off 
from their carriers for raids on inland cities. In this way Quebec, 
and possibly Montreal or even Ottawa, might be reached from a 
fleet stationed well down the lower St. Lawrence. In the west 
the planes could hardly cross the mountains as far as Calgary 
and return. Admittedly the march of invention is rapid, and the 
future may see the range and power of bombing planes enor- 
mously increased. But in that respect the only difference between 
the case of Canada and that of any other nation is that, with the 
exception of the United States, her possible enemies are all 
infinitely more remote, and that her margin of safety under any 
conditions of air warfare, with 3000 miles of water on one side of 
her and 5000 on the other, must continue to be very considerable. 

Canada, then, has little to fear from the extra~American 
world. What little she has is at the present time reduced still 
further by her membership in the British Commonwealth ; for 
whether Great Britain would use her fleet to defend Canadian 
coasts from attack by a first-class Power or not, the modern 
world probably believes she would, and in this ‘ psychological 
protection,’ as it might be termed, there may be found ground for 
some Canadian participation in Imperial responsibilities. Canada, 
with her professed dependence upon the British and American 
fleets and her refusal either to maintain forces of her own or to 
contribute towards the maintenance of the Imperial forces, does 
not occupy a very dignified position ; and while the dependence 
is there, some case for a limited assumption of responsibility can 
very justly be made out. But it will always fail before the 
inability of the average Canadian to imagine his country attacked 
from overseas, and it is to be hoped that before national pride 
has mounted high enough to demand an effective Canadian navy 
the present forms of international control will have been so 
strengthened as to render national navies unnecessary. 

It is in this matter of international control that Canada 
must find the basis of her foreign policy. While the world con- 
sisted of sovereign States, each intent on its own interests and 
willing to co-operate with others only for the advancement of 
those interests, she perhaps acted in her own interest in remaining 
a member of a group of States which, at the cost of some surrender 
of sovereignty, had achieved the substitution of law for force. 
But now that a beginning has been made in securing the abandon- 
ment of complete sovereignty on the part of nearly every State 
and something approaching the reign of law is at least formally 
subscribed to, it is doubtful if there will be much longer any 
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necessity for a group-alliance within the world order. The League 
has its obvious defects and limitations, but it at least is the 
partial realisation of an ideal, and the probability is, in spite of the 
setbacks and failures we are now witnessing, that as the size of 
the world goes on diminishing through the development of the 
various forms of communication, the power of the League will 
increase and will eventually become large enough to establish the 
reign of law. This may be too optimistic a doctrine, but when 
one reflects how far the world has moved since pre-war days, 
how infinitely far it has moved within, say, the last century, 
there seems to be ground for optimism. Tremendous changes in 
human organisation, such as the limitation of the sovereignty of 
the sovereign State, are not to be brought about in a day. 

Law, in spite of its defects and in spite of the ability of the 
rich and the powerful to warp its processes to their own. advantage, 
might be defined as the means by which the weak control the 
strong ; consequently Canada, as a comparatively weak State, 
must take up its position securely upon the reign of law. It may 
well be that in so doing she will find herself on the opposite side 
from Great Britain, which as a strong nation might conceivably 
be tempted to rely on its strength rather than on the law. In 
fact, the Manchurian imbroglio in some measure constitutes such 
a case, for the attitude of the British Government towards Japan 
before the pronouncement of the Assembly of the League was not 
such as to inspire confidence in its desire to see the law enforced. 
In spite of the confusion of thought evidenced by certain of her 
statesmen, who, quite without regard to the real bearings of the 
case upon Canadian interests, have seemed inclined to share the 
British point of view unthinkingly, Canada would have nothing 
to gain and a great deal to lose by countenancing the Japanese 
law-breaker. Not only would she be affording encouragement in 
aggressive action to a Power whose aggressions might some day 
be turned in her direction, but also she would be ranging herself as 
a weak nation, whose safety lies in the rule of law and in the 
creation of opinion opposed to a potential law-breaker, with a 
strong nation which dares break the law. 

It is thus definitely dangerous for Canada to associate herself 
very closely in her foreign policy with a country whose actions 
may diverge widely from her own best interests. Moreover, 
apart from the specific question as to the attitude towards the 
law-breaker, Britain, from her position, can hardly escape par- 
ticipation in Continental affairs, and should another European 
war emerge from the present clouded relations of France and 
Germany it would be very difficult for her to remain neutral, 
There would, on the other hand, be no reason whatsoever for 
Canadian participation ; indeed, the Canadian people would be 
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mad if once more they helped, as they did in 1914, to pull the 
French chestnuts out of the fire. 

Now the neutrality of one part of the Empire while other 
parts were engaged in war could mean nothing less than the 
excision of that part from the Empire. Consequently the affairs 
of the British nations must take one of two courses: either the 
Empire must disappear and its place be taken by a number of 
British States having merely friendly relationships with each other 
—a course which on purely sentimental grounds the English- 
speaking populations of the Dominions would be reluctant to 
follow—or if it is to continue and to maintain a certain unity in 
a world not yet under the reign of law, which implies a common 
foreign policy, at least in matters involving peace and war—a 
course to which this writer is opposed—then the dominating voice 
in the determination of that foreign policy must no longer be left 
with that section of the Empire which is most likely to embroil 
the remainder—namely, Great Britain. In the Balfour Declara- 
tion of 1926 it was laid down that Great Britain as the principal 
partner must for some time to come continue to exercise the 
preponderant influence. In so far as foreign policy is concerned, 
the time is fast approaching when (if a common foreign policy 
must be maintained) Great Britain, far from exercising the pre- 
ponderating influence, must be prepared to give up the power of 
decision. If the Empire is to continue until the secure establish- 
ment of the reign of law, Great Britain must at all costs be kept out 
of European quarrels in her own interests. Now the Channel has, 
for practical purposes, disappeared, and London, from being one 
of the most secure, has become one of the most exposed of 
Eyropean capitals. Great Britain’s policy must therefore come 
unpleasantly close to peace at any price. Still more so in the 
Empire’s interests, for it is scarcely probable that mere sentiment 
could again stand a strain of the same magnitude as that which it 
stood from 1914 to 1918. Rather is it probable that another war 
involving Great Britain would see certain of the Dominions at 
once declare themselves neutral—that is, no longer British— 
and the others sooner or later following their example. Thus, 
quite possibly in bad blood, the Empire would disappear. 

As for Canada, so long as Great Britain continues to play a 
leading véle in European politics, it is unwise for her to associate 
herself too closely with the Mother Country, for whatever her 
future is destined to be, it certainly is not going to be that of part 
of the continent of Europe. George Washington’s advice to his 
countrymen a century and a quarter ago is still good advice to 
Canadians: friendship towards all, but entangling alliances with 
none. 

A. R. M. Lower. 
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HISTORY FROM THE LOOM 


A MONTHLY SURVEY OF WoRLD AFFAIRS 


PRECISELY as a conveniently mathematical Providence ordains 
that in each year an almost identical proportion of persons shall 
commit suicide, in an almost identical percentage of shootings, 
drownings, poisonings, et alia, so it may be taken as a sociological 
law that if, in Europe, the month of August does not begin with 
an outbreak of war nothing of major importance will occur 
until its end. The captains and the kings (nowadays, bien 
entendu, of finance) depart ; and in Throgmorton Street and Wall 
Street the tumult and the shouting dies. Democracy, in the 
latterly bedraggled majesty of its diverse Parliaments, shuts up 
shop. The world is left to be governed by insignificant Under- 
Secretaries and routine-grinding junior bureaucrats with an eye 
on the clock. In the phenomenon there is material for another 
Elegy. The lowing herd winds, cursing the traffic-blocks, per- 
spiringly to the sea. Its, in majority senescent, herdsmen can, 
for a brief and blessed respite, leave it to itself and forget world 
problems in an overdue purgation of their hepatic tracts or, more 
robust, release finally irrepressible primitive instincts in the 
slaughter of grouse upon a Pictish moor with a society weekly 
photographer in attendance. They can be reasonably certain 
that since no European war broke out in the specifically dangerous 
latter fortnight of July (when the harvest is in), none will occur 
before the corresponding period next year, and September is 
early enough to begin actively worrying about it. 

August 1933 was comfortably and conformably static. The 
temple of Janus remained shut—though earlier in the year there 
had been some little hankering, with mutterings of ‘ preventive 
war’ and scowls at the scowling Herr Hitler, to tamper with the 
latch. But authentically to open that door is an unpredictably 
expensive audacity from which—at least in this chastened genera- 
tion—the most logical of General Staffs recoil. Nevertheless, 
even in August, the diversely patterned and inextricably en- 
meshed fabric of human greeds and human destinies ceases not 
to be woven on the loom of time. 
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With the demise of the Economic Conference, suitably interred 
to the majestic but meaningless eloquence of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and the curt snub of President Roosevelt, the United 
States stepped back abruptly irto aloofness, leaving Great 
Britain—burdened with problems of which the majority of the 
British race is blissfully and typically unconscious—to bulk 
awkwardly in the centre of the picture. The trouble with the 
world-sprawling British Empire—or, if one prefers, its traditional 
virtue—is that it never clearly knows its own mind. Its history 
is that of a series of opportunist compromises. To-day, in con- 
trast with the very definite national volitions of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
America, of Herr. Hitler’s Germany, of,Italy and of France, it 
has no recognisable policy, no identifiably scheduled construc- 
tive determination. It has merely a’ blind, and, to the foreigner, 
absurdly complacent, faith in the special Providence that in the 
past has obviously blessed its habit of ‘muddling through.’ 
But, apart from its unavoidable share in the universal economic 
disaster of the past four years, its present position can give very 
little satisfaction to those in charge of its once resplendent 
fortunes. 

Britain is no longer the workshop of the world. Every nation, 
including the British overseas Dominions, is locally industrialised ; 
there is no longer place for any country, even America, to be the 
world’s workshop. London no longer tranquilly re-invests the 
enormous profits of an undisputed financial hegemony ; outside 
the ‘ sterling area’ the world looks anxiously to the dollar rate. 
Coal, that crude or in whatever mutations, was for a century the 
ultimate exchange for wheat, is an asset shrunken almost to 
extinction. The old-time quasi-monopoly of shipping has been 
reduced to 27 per cent. struggling against a multiplicity of 
aggressively subsidised rivals. The British Navy is no longer 
unchallengeably supreme on every ocean; its remnant could 
fight neither in the Western Atlantic nor anywhere in the Pacific ; 
it is doubtful even, whether against French or Italian submarines, 
it could protect convoys through the Mediterranean, which was 
aforetime a British lake ; and it cannot turn a propeller save 
with foreign fuel. The vast accumulated reserves of a hundred 
years of prosperity—disguising the real descent to bankruptcy of 
the post-war years—have been and are still being rapidly eaten 
in an extravagantly autophagous taxation distributed in unem- 
ployment pay and unproductive social services. The visible 
trade balance is persistently adverse, and the once richly consoling 
item of ‘ invisible exports ’ has become a precarious hypothesis. 
Statisticians plotting a ‘Green Curtve’ can already foresee the 
time when, apart from war-time perils, it will be difficult to provide 
food for the swarming millions bred under the smoking factory 
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chimneys of the Victorian dispensation and in the subsequent 
era of panem et circenses heralded by Mr. Lloyd George. 

But not necessarily. In the universal readjustments that 
must follow the chaotic collapse of the muddled post-war epoch 
Great Britain has a second chance where all start anew. And 
intrinsically the position possessed by Great Britain and her far- 
flung appanages is uniquely advantageous. Diversely rich as is 
no other empire in every possible requirement, collectively they 
could form a unit of prosperity which none could rival. It is 
plain to a simplifying logic that they should be fenced into a vast 
internally free-trade area analogous to the continental empire of 
the United States, where Pennsylvania is not allowed to erect 
tariff walls against Illinois, nor Idaho against Dakota: distance 
is no obstacle; Australia is nearer to London than California 
was to New York in 1865. “Territorially, in fact, the situation of 
the British Empire is identically comparable to that of the United 
States at the end of the Civil War ; it possesses precisely similar 
great vacant spaces waiting to be filled by wealth-creating settlers. 
But in this world, and particularly in that portion of it inhabited 
by the British race, logic does not rule. In reaction perhaps 
from the over-close community of the war period, the post-war 
years witnessed a progressive family disintegration. While a 
backveld-dominated South Africa permitted a microscopically 
minute Union Jack to figure in her defiantly Dutch Dominion 
flag only after violent controversy, Australia, rabid in a not too 
successful and dog-in-the-manger Socialism, extended her slogan 
of ‘No British Need Apply,’ even to the barring of British- 
trained hospital nurses. Canada, newly in financial bondage to 
the United States, admitted a mere dribble of British immigrants 
at the same time as she received a flood of American and Scandi- 
navian farmers to dilute the British strain in her exiguous popula- 
tion. Juristically, this centrifugal tendency attained its consecra- 
tion in the Statute of Westminster, constitutionally confirming 
the virtual independence of every Dominion. The Statute of 
Westminster was, if one will, but the prudent recognition of a 
fact ; Lord North’s experiment was for all time. But the fact 
was ominous. 

Classically, however, the omens sometimes lie. The un- 
predictable occurs. More Britannico, it occurred again. That 
centrifugal tendency has been abruptly arrested, even reversed. 
Characteristically, since the British are in question, the event was 
not deliberately planned; it was fortuitous, and in spite of 
themselves. When, to the distress of Mr. Montagu Norman and 
the dismay of a nation Press-scared to desperate sacrifices to 
“save the pound,’ wicked foreign bankers snatched {200,000,000 
gold from London and forced Britain off the gold standard, those 
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foreign bankers unwittingly did more to consolidate the British 
Empire than could have been done by any British or Dominion 
statesman. The Dominions suddenly realised that the Home 
Country was their vital market ; they must sell for sterling or 
not sell at all. The formation of the ‘sterling area’ was auto- 
matic, with other similarly circumstanced countries rushing to 
joinin. The Ottawa Conference was a somewhat clumsy attempt 
to implement that new sense of solidarity. Imperfectly loyal to 
its decisions though the contracting parties have been, neverthe- 
less it was and is a portent. The framework, though sketchy 
and fragile, remains. Within it the cohesive movement has been 
accentuated. Dutch-Nationalist South Africa, factiously and 
ruinously remaining on gold in sign and furtherance of its ultimate 
independence, has been compelled by unsentimental economics to 
join the sterling block. For the first time in twenty years Canada 
has raised a loan in the London market. Australia, lately 
watching Manchurian proceedings with an acute interest, at last 
contemplates the organised colonisation of at least a part of her 
northern emptiness, and the immigrants would certainly be 
British. Despite the fierce family squabbles behind closed doors 
which accompanied the Economic Conference, the Home Country 
and the Dominions meet in a mutual understanding as perhaps 
they have not done since the little episode of Chanak. The 
visible closer unity of the English-speaking British Empire is a 
world fact which none may ignore. : 

The problem of India, however, is imminently the crucial 
problem for Great Britain. To a previous generation—when the 
overseas Dominions were of such little real importance that many 
doubted whether they were worth keeping—the one great Imperial 
possession was India. If every other nation covetously regarded 
it as an Aladdin’s treasure-house to loot, to Britain it was chiefly 
a vast and eternal market for the immense cotton production of 
Lancashire, and in the second place a field for pleasant and well- 
remunerated careers open to young men of her upper middle class. 
Above all, envied as it was by every rival, India was the gorgeous 
symbol of her Imperial splendour, the Koh-i-noor of her Imperial 
crown. The prestige of Britain came dazzlingly to be identified 
with the possession of that traditional prize of conquerors. 
Now—of course with ‘safeguards’ @ Ja the Irish Free State— 
Britain proposes to hand over the government (and the police, 
which is the essential machine of any government anywhere) to 
Indian politicians elected by 300,000,000 illiterates voting for 
symbols of an umbrella or an elephant. Why? The non-British 
world, with a certain Schadenfreude, logically attributes it to a 
decay of the will-to-power—synonymous everywhere with the 
will-to-exist, whether in a nation or an acorn. There is perhaps 
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an economic reason. There is no longer much profit in India. 
Child-minded mob frenzies, subsidised by astute Hindu mill- 
owners, have killed the market for Lancashire goods; placate 
that hostility—semi-mystical in the Brahman leaders dreaming 
of a mythically glorious independent India—and the market will 
be open again. Or if not, then India is an expensive embatrass- 
ment of which it is as well to be rid with an autonomous democracy 
as the face-saving formula. 

A future historian may point to a deeper and psychologica 
reason in Britain itself. Since the abolition of John Company, 
British India has been the preserve of a segregated caste of 
‘ sahibs ’ aristocratically selected from the Eton-modelled public 
schools. The drab plebeian masses of Britain, swarming to 
political power by successive enfranchisements and regimented 
first in the Nonconformist Radical Party and later in the Socialist 
Party, have felt no pride in a heritage where they were snubbed 
and excluded. Instinctively, if obscurely, they have been 
hostile to it, ever ready, in a monopoly of ‘ idealism,’ to champion 
Hindu politicians picturesquely and profitably in revolt against 
an oppressive British Raj. That idealism—which cares nothing 
for a chaos brought to order, for vast irrigation works that have 
banished famine, for the welfare of once ‘ pathetically contented ’ 
millions—has become the fashion in the highest places. And, 
ironically, it falls to the Conservative caucus, for the past ten 
years purveying Socialism-and-water as a substitute for Socialism, 
to implement an abdication that shall be no brusque unpleasant- 
ness but an amiable ‘fading out.’ An inexpressibly grateful 
Indian nation is to become ecstatically loyal when granted the 
independence of Dominion status. Unfortunately, there is no 
Indian nation, but only a sub-continent seething with murderously 
antagonistic religions. The East understands only mile, or the 
lack of rule. It does not understand Meredithian ‘ fine shades.’ 
Either the British rule, or they do not. If the present proposals 
do not mean abdication, but are only an insincere parade to cajole 
allegiance, then at the best they will have created an unpleasant 
ambiguity. In the other alternative, once more throughout a 
barbarian world will run the fateful word, ‘ Honorius withdraws 
the legions.’ In either event, an explosion in India will shake the 
entire Orient, the Orient which has seen so many conquerors 
come and pass. Not only to itself, endangering a prestige that 
once shattered can never be restored, but to the whole world, 
Britain has a responsibility of which it seems unaware. 

At home Britain has been content to forget complex problems 
in the dolce far niente of summer holidays. With a remarkable 
equanimity it has glanced at rival ex-gunmen in Southern Ireland 
threatening to shoot each other up. The allegedly imminent 
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proclamation of an Irish Republic in name as well as deed has 
failed to shake its calm. The fact is that, since commerce ceased 
to be wind-driven and the harbours of Southern Ireland are 
no longer crowded with British ships waiting for a lull in the 
westerly gales, Ireland does not matter. As to its bellicose inde- 
pendence, with 2,500,000 bankrupt farmers shaking the fist of 
defiance at 45,000,000 customers—as against the very different 
proportion of 8,000,000 to 18,000,000 in the’ Wolfe Tone days 
when Erin potentially blockaded England—it is as innocuous as 
Long Island proclaiming its independence of the United States. 


In more important affairs, despite the soothing pledge to the | 


Dominions, at the close of the Economic Conference, that sterling 
is not tied to gold, nor to the franc, nor to any other currency, 
the delightfully independent private banking-house of Mr. 
Montagu Norman continues to peg sterling to gold vid@ the franc. 
If, as is sempiternally rumoured, an indignant Treasury should 
league itself with an exasperated business community to terminate 
his dictatorship, it will be a political event distinctly more world- 
shaking than the fall of Sefior Machado. Afar off a minor 
demonstration of Oriental human nature brought Mr. MacDonald 
planing through the skies from Lossiemouth to London. In the 
neighbourhood of Mosul the Iraqian ‘ irregular’ police joyously 
seized a plausible occasion to exterminate a batch, men, women 
and children, of heimatlos Assyrian Christians whose warriors had 
served—without earning an effective gratitude—as British levies 
during and just after the war. Proverbially, Christians in the 
East are sympathetic only when they are being massacred, but, 
inasmuch as Britain had specifically assumed complete ‘ moral 
responsibility ’ for the inclusion of a nominally independent Iraq 
in the comity of civilised and ‘ idealistic’ nations at Geneva, it 
was a little awkward. Nor does Britain want any trouble in 
Iraq, where, indeed, British influence of late has been somewhat 
precarious. Iraq is the supply end of the Iraq—Palestine pipeline 
which shall cut out the route through the Suez Canal and make 
Britain to that extent more independent of a latently anti-British 
Egypt which might become obstreperous in time of war. The 
British Government has also another preoccupation, to be 
attended to after the holidays. Just as to the United States 
Disarmament Conferences are primarily intended to limit the 
British power of maritime blockade, so to Great Britain—conscious 
that from the empyrean it is no longer an island—their primary 
purpose is to reduce other people’s bombing squadrons ; in fact, 
to outlaw air-bombing altogether, except in Iraq and on the 
North-West Frontier. If the present adjourned and scarcely 
animate Disarmament Conference should, as seems probable, 
finally dissolve in futility, the harrowing eloquence of Mr. Baldwin 
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of no avail, Britain will regrettably be compelled to increase her 
aerial forces, fallen to fifth place in the world. As an offset, 
however, she has just ‘axed’ a considerable number of naval 
officers, much less easily replaceable than ships. There is a choice 
of inferences to be drawn from the fact. 

Across the Channel France still clutches, with diminishing 
satisfaction, a franc authentically based on gold. No longer are 
the United States and Britain daily denounced as villains scheming 
to ruin France by spiriting away her hard-won precious metal. 
In fact, a curious silence envelops the topic. Meantime, symp- 
toms of distress accumulate. The artificially imposed price 
of 115 francs a quintal for wheat is pleasing nobody. The dealers 
are refusing to buy, and the Government export subsidy of 
30 francs a quintal is entirely failing to clear the 1932 surplus of 
20,000,000 quintals when the world price is some 60 francs lower, 
while this year’s surplus is even greater than last. The consumer 
eats the most expensive bread in the world, and is being taxed 
for the privilege. In common with most other industries, the 
great tulle and lace industry of the North of France finds itself in 
a ‘ situation désespérée.’ Following trouble at Calais, the munici- 
pality, the chamber of commerce, the trades unions, and the 
employers’ syndicates of Caudry, the second great centre of tulle 
manufacture, united to send an urgent telegram to M. Daladier. 
They supported the happenings at Calais, and likewise demanded 
the immediate intervention of the State, pointing out that an 
industry with a recent annual turnover of 200,000,000 francs ‘ is 
menaced with disappearance, in consequence of currency deprecia- 
tions, tariff barriers, and an excessive taxation.’ It is not clear 
what M. Daladier can do about it. However, the French Govern- 
ment is bravely attacking the deficit with a national lottery of 
which the first portion is 200,000,000 francs, while the prizes total 
120,000,000 francs—a somewhat leaky bucket with which to fill 
the yawning void. Also, so unobtrusively as not even to mention 
it in the Journal Offciel, it has increased the duties on sundry 
American imports by rates from 300 to 1000 per cent. On the 
other hand, a stony-hearted America has just informed France 
that until she pays her debts she can expect no share in the long- 
anticipated wine boom after the repeal of Prohibition. Poor 
France |! 

Capitalising the ubiquitous yearning for an efficient Fascism, 
a section of the Socialist mélange created a brief sensation by 
declaring for a national Socialism, @ Ja Hitler—Mussolini, in contra- 
distinction to the orthodox Marxian brand. But Fascism requires 
a man, and there was no man visible. The French public shrugged 
its shoulders disappointedly. It did not shrug its shoulders, 
however, when the State-paid school teachers of France, met in 
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congress on the anniversary of 1914, solemnly voted their dis- 
approval of war even in defence of the Patrie. It was furiously 
indignant. It was also indignant when it learned that the 10 per 
cent. cut in the pay and allowances of Government functionaries, 
voted by the Chambers, would not be applied, because the 
strongly organised syndicat of the functionaries had objected. 
It asks who runs France, and in whose interest ? The average 
Frenchman’s opinion of his present Government is to be repre- 
sented only by a row of asterisks. 

In foreign affairs France and Soviet Russia are making the 
most of their honeymoon, celebrated by the reception of M. 
Herriot in Moscow. There is even talk of paying off some of the 
Tsarist debt. True, the amiable M. Litvinoff has not yet secured 
the little loan which would have been so pleasant, but otherwise 
quite a lot has been done. Not only is Moscow charmingly 
friendly with France’s newly grown-up daughter Poland, but 
there is even a proposal that Soviet Russia shall sell to Poland, 
vid France, the armament stocks and munition works owned by 
Germany in Russia. A part of the arrangement is that French 
engineers should supplant German experts in those factories, and 
that French armament concerns should cede at least some of 
their metallurgical secrets to Russia, while Poland is particu- 
larly to receive machine-gun parts, heavy-artillery platforms, and 
cavalry equipment. In addition, Soviet Russia is purchasing 
French aircraft and anti-aircraft guns, instead of the German 
brand as hitherto, while she is to ship to France the coal-tar 
derivatives for high explosives which formerly, one may presume, 
were ear-marked for Germany. If the Soviet Government keeps 
its word, it is a pretty little piece of double-crossing, and it will 
be interesting to see what the Reichswehr Command does about 
it. Apparently Moscow has taken Herr Hitler too seriously. 
Moreover, further exploiting its new friendship with France, the 
Soviet Government is entering into pourparlers with Belgium, in 
foreign policy not to be distinguished from France, with the 
object of transferring its commercial maritime base from Ham- 
burg to Antwerp. In another sphere these little events connote 
the virtual absorption of the Second International by the Third 
(Moscow) International. But Socialism, of both Internationals, 
is everywhere on the decline. It was always parasitic on a more 
or less flourishing capitalism ; when capitalism fell sick, it wilted 
likewise—belying the Marxian prophets. It is improbable that 
the fusion of any number of Internationals can reinvigorate it. 

While M. Herriot journeyed from’ Moscow to Sofia to preside 
over a Radical Socialist Congress and to nip in the bud an in- 
cipient Bulgarian orientation towards Italy and/or Germany, 
Poland—very much grown-up since the Four-Power Pact— 
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signalised her new-won status as a Great Power by making the 
best of both worlds and coming to a surprisingly good under- 
standing with Hitlerite Germany on that thorniest of questions, 
Dantzig and Gdynia. Henceforth Poland is to refrain from 
throttling Dantzig, and to share with it the traffic of Gdynia. 
Somewhat wryly, France achieved a smile. After all, a war 
precipitated on the Polish Corridor would always have been 
inconvenient. Au fond, France is the most pacific of nations ; 
she only wants to continue to sit on Germany’s head. 

More than ever France dislikes that unfortunate and nebulous 
Four-Power Pact which so damaged her prestige with her Central 
European satellites. She signed it only lest there should be a 
Three-Power Pact from which she was excluded. In its final form 
it meant something different to each of the contracting parties. 
To Britain it meant that she gained a diplomatic vantage-point 
for the prudent appeasement of dangerously intensifying Euro- 
pean ambitions. To Germany it meant that the principle of 
Treaty revision was conceded. To France, subtly altering the 
formula, it meant that treaties could only be revised by the 
League of Nations, where Germany would be in a minority. 
To Italy it meant that Signor Mussolini became acknowledged 
as the arbiter of Europe, wielding the balance of power. And 
now the Four-Power Pact has cracked at its first application. 
Refraining from a premature armed invasion of Austria, Nazi 
Germany has nevertheless done its best by every propagandist 
means, and in particular by venomously subversive broadcasts from 
Munich, to incite a semi-Nazi Austria to rise against the stubborn 
little Dr. Dollfuss. This interference with a foreign sovereign 
State being contrary to the spirit of the Four-Power Pact, in 
theory the other three Powers should make joint remonstrances 
to their co-leagued offender. But, allegedly owing to the sanctity 
of the British week-end, France was ignorant that the Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires had formulated an individual protest on Satur- 
day, August 5, whereas the French and British audiences were 
fixed for Monday. When, on Monday, the French representative 
arrived complete with a written Note it was politely declined on 
the ground that’ Italy had already received verbal assurances, 
and that the matter was at an end, or words to that effect.. When 
later the British diplomat arrived, prudently—since he had 
been made aware of the Italian step—without his Note, he was 
told much the same thing. Simultaneously, in splash headlines, 
the German public gleefully read that France and Britain had 
been bluntly told to mind their own business. Meanwhile, the 
Munich broadcasts continued as virulent as ever. It was a neatly 
contrived diplomatic affront of the first order, from which Italy 
alone of the trio was by a diplomatic finesse completely exempt. 
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France was furious, Characteristically blaming the+stupid or 
perfidious ineptitude of Britain, with some acid comments on the 
Cesarian independence of Mussolini, it clamoured that the Four- 
Power Pact should be forthwith denounced and that in future 
France, with an accumulation of annoyances in the Sarre, should 
sternly make her representations to Berlin alone. Germany, in 
fact, has won one of those short-sighted little diplomatic victories 
in which before the war she excelled. It is doubtful whether in 
the long run it will profit her. Fundamentally, the Four-Power 
Pact benefited Germany more than anybody else. Now it is 
seriously, if not irreparably, damaged. And Germany has further 
accentuated an isolation already unpleasant enough. 

The Hitler régime is indeed, up to date, failing to perform its 
anticipated miracles. If it has reduced the number of unemployed 
by some 600,000 against the equivalent period last year, it is by 
removing some hundreds of thousands from the category of the 
employable, and therefore from the statistics, and brigading the 
balance in the ‘ voluntary ’ work organisations. The pro-Aryan 
drive continues unabatedly—with a further crowding of concen- 
tration camps plus a prohibition of Jewish bathing in national 
rivers and a black list of German girls seen with Jewish swains— 
but it has so far done nothing towards a healthy revival of German 
economic life. Despite the flamboyant ‘ Victory’ commumiqués, 
Herr Schmitt, the Minister for Economic Affairs, has been neces- 
sitated publicly to explain that it is useless to force employers to 
take on more men than they can digest, and to protest against 
over-zealous local interferences with business. Nevertheless, all 
over the country employers have been locally ‘ persuaded’ to 
absorb up to 15 per cent. more hands, to adopt a 40-hour week, to 
dismiss married-women workers, to replace youths by their 
unemployed fathers and send the youths to the voluntary labour 
corps. The removal of the motor-car tax has indeed doubled the 
output and sale of cars, but foreign trade remains completely 
stagnant, with a slight shrinkage as compared with last year. 
Nevertheless, as a whole, the German people remains delighted 
with its revolution. In a myriad ways it is getting a ‘ New Deal.’ 
And the dramatic anti-air-raid preparations in Berlin are doubtless 
exciting. 

In its external relations the Drities Reich is distinctly less 
successful than its predecessor. The ‘Pity Poor Germany’ 
sentiment, skilfully nurtured from the days of Ebert to the days 
of Briining, is dead. Nobody loves her. Great Britain unkindly 
refused to sell her the twenty-five ‘ police-planes’ so obviously 
necessitated by the leaflet-dropping air-raid over Berlin which 
nobody saw, and even sharply threatened counter-measures 
against the neat little device by which British and other foreign 
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shipping companies would be prevented from booking the German- 
Jewish passengers boycotting the German lines. America— 
where the dollars came from—is almost solidly hostile and pub- 
lishes the most unkind things. It looks as if Stalin and Company, 
who owe Germany so much more than can ever be avowed, were 
playing a dirty trick. Even Italy, in the early days so sympathetic 
to a German Fascism, is being unpleasant about the Amschluss. 
On the one hand, Mussolini not only opens economic negotiations 
with Hungary and has a political conversation with General 
Gémbés ; on the other, he receives Dr. Dollfuss. If the Italian 
idea of an Austro-Hungarian reunion, a wedge in the Petite 
Entente, should materialise, good-bye to the incorporation of 
German Austria in the Fatherland. 

Italy to-day—how far from the ‘ monkey-nation ’ of Conrad 
von Hoetzendorff and the ‘ Viva Lenin’ anarchy of 1920 !— 
has become the crisply efficient arbiter of Europe. One after 
another its statesmen, from Mr. MacDonald downwards, come 
almost as suppliants to 71 Duce in his enormous room that dwarfs 
them to a new proportion. Italy alone has derived any prestige 
from the Four-Power Pact. By a withdrawal from the Gold 
bloc—which she could perform with impunity—she could bring 
France’s financial hegemony over Central Europe crashing to the 
ground. Better than any other nation, she has weathered four 
years of economic storm, and in fact has triumphantly modernised 
a backward country in the process. By her understanding with 
Turkey, and her new Treaty with Soviet Russia, she has a pre- 
dominant position in the Black Sea. If she is not yet independent 
of the oil-flow through the Dardanelles, by an immensely increased 
wheat-production and hydro-electric ‘ white coal’ she has made 
herself, at need, independent of Gibraltar, which was the decisive 
factor in 1915. In one strategical area alone has she had a set- 
' back. The liaison of Primo de Rivera and Mussolini made poten- 
tial a naval barrier lengthways across the Mediterranean which 
would have been a serious obstacle to the passage of the French 
African troops on which France counts so much for the next war. 
The overthrow of the Spanish monarchy for the benefit of a 
Second International Socialist régime spoiled all that. When 
some months ago M. Herriot made a quasi-triumphal tour through 
Spain it had a significance unsuspected by the multitude. He 
could say that he and his friends, renewing the achievement of 
the Bourbons, had ‘ levelled the Pyrenees.’ 

Remote—more remote than ever—from the squabbles and 
intrigues of this hemisphere of irreclaimable militarists and bad 
debtors, President Roosevelt pursues his task of restoring Pros- 
perity to ‘ God’s Own Country.’ That task, as the most ignorant 
could and did prophesy, proves not to be an easy one. When it 
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is not the big industrialists who show a stubborn dislike to being 
regimented (despite the patriotic glamour of the Blue Eagle), it 
is the workers who object. There have been some nasty strikes, 
sanguinary in the American manner. The key industries—oil, 
coal, steel and motors—dared to be recalcitrant. The representa- 
tives of the steel industry refused even to sit in the same room 
with Mr. Green, president of the American Federation of Labour. 
Mr. Ford stood stubbornly independent, on the piquant excuse 
that his scale of pay and hours was better than the code. The 
Texas oil interests petitioned the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia against the National Recovery Act, inasmuch as it 
was ‘ an attempt to delegate to the President of the United States 
power which cannot be delegated and must be exercised by Con- 
gress alone.’ The petition was rejected on the ground ‘ that 
necessity confers many rights and privileges that without the 
necessity might not be conferred,’ which ruling bears some resem- 
blance to the German plea anent the invasion of Belgium, but is 
novel in jurisprudence. So far the President has held his power 
like a big stick behind his back, and the threat of it has, with 
deductions, accomplished much. It may not be possible to re- 
absorb 6,000,000 unemployed into industry before September 5, 
according to schedule, but 2,500,000 were taken up by the end of 
July. Car loadings are 25 per cent. up, the use of electric power 
has increased 15 per cent., and the automobile industry is pro- 
ducing threefold the output of last year. But the crux of every- 
thing is the price level, and specifically the price of wheat, which 
is the key-price to all others. 

When, at the end of July, certain Wall Street operators saw a 
chance to crash an excessively optimistic stock market, thanks to 
the American margin system and the stop-loss orders automati- 
cally uncovered, the Chicago Pit crashed also. It was virtually 
closed by a Government order pegging the price until August 15. 
Winnipeg, of course, remained open, with prices that fell 20 cents 
below Chicago. When Chicago opened on August 16, with an 
official 5 cent limit in fluctuation, Winnipeg pegged also, and there 
was complete paralysis in both markets—distinctly unpleasant to 
the farmer, who at this season turns his grain into much-needed 
cash. Dollar wheat was again a vanished dream. Future prices 
became a bewildered guess. To that date the rise in the price of 
wheat had been approximately commensurate with the fall in the 
exchange value of the dollar. So far the President had not put 
actual inflation into practice, but only the threat of it. What 
now? The mere likelihood of an imminent real inflation (for 
President Roosevelt must produce a rise in prices or utterly fail 
in disaster) sent prices soaring again, to fall again and rise like a 
tumultuous sea. The wheat question is vital. On the eve of the 
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opening of the Conference of the thirty-one principal wheat 
exporting and importing States, convened to meet in London on 
August 21, Washington sent an ultimatum to the other wheat- 
growing countries, particularly Canada, Australia and Argentina, 
which have hitherto refused to reduce their acreage. It reiterated 
a threat made during the Economic Conference. Despite a 
current poor harvest in the United States, America has an 
immense surplus to dispose of. If general agreement to limit 
wheat acreage and to divert excess wheat to other uses cannot be 
reached, the United States will resort to ‘ subsidised exports.’ 
And that’s that. The only market for such ‘ subsidised exports ’ 
would seem to be a famine-ridden China, receiving them as a 

Just now, the much harassed Administration has little time or 
inclination for foreign affairs. The next British debt instalment 
falls due on December 15, and it must perforce be discussed— 
doubtless in a less highly-charged atmosphere than a year ago. 
The Cuban crisis, looking for a moment as if it would necessitate 
an American intervention under the Platt Amendment, resolved 
itself by the flight of President Machado and the extermination of 
his ‘ Porristas’ by their counter-gunmen. In its essence it was a 
fight between rival American sugar interests, analogous to that 
which culminated last year in the granting of a post-dated 
independence to the Philippines. Practically everything Cuban 
is owned by American interests, of whom originally Sefior Machado 
was the nominee. The chief of those interests is sugar. If Cuba 
could be brought within the territorial orbit of the United States, 
@ la Hawaii and Porto Rico, the tariff-free flood of Cuban sugar 
would swamp the home markets of the Porto Rican—Hawaiian 
cane and American-grown beet interests. But not for a little 
while will Cuba fly the American flag which would permit it. 

In a more important sphere, the Japanese Asahi, the ‘ Daily 
Mail’ of Nippon, published the complete text of an alleged secret 
Treaty between Washington and the Chinese Government. 
According to the Asahi, the Treaty consists of seventeen articles 
and four annexes. It confides the organisation of Chinese 
aviation to the United States, which assumes the responsibility 
and receives all the privileges necessary to the task. The United 
States is to furnish half the funds required, estimated at 40,000,000 
dollars. These will be employed in the provision of 835 aircraft 
of all types, to be delivered in 1936. In addition four aerodromes 
are to be constructed in specified places, and American pilots 
will undertake the training of Chinese aviators. The Japanese 
Foreign Office refused to comment on the matter, but a few days 
previously the Foreign Office spokesman pronounced a solemn 
little warning against loans to China which might be used for the 
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purchase of munitions, and pointed out that the Japanese embargo 
on the sale of arms to China is still in force. Japanese vernacular 
newspapers have been for some time asserting that the Nanking 
Government has in fact been using the proceeds of the American 
wheat and cotton loans to buy American aircraft. Par contre, 
Washington allowed it to be understood that it was very im- 
probable that the Washington and London Naval Treaties would 
be renewed on their expiration at the end of 1935. The ‘ Big 
Navy’ Mr. Swanson is now Secretary for the Navy, and the 
grandiose new programme to bring the American fleet up to 
Treaty limits has been officially launched. Notwithstanding that 
Japan, also building up to the limits, has in reply inaugurated the 
biggest construction programme of her history, America proclaims 
herself as serenely confident of maintaining the 5-3 ratio. More- 
over, the American naval authorities point out, should the 
Treaties not be renewed, the United States will be free to fortify 
her strategic points in the Pacific and turn them into ‘new 
Gibraltars.’ It is magnificent, but it is not yet war. Perhaps the 
Japanese will be scared. At the moment they are still haggling 
with Soviet Russia, vid Manchukuo, over the purchase of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, built chiefly with French money. 
Yes, even in August the world goes on. 


F. BritTEN AUSTIN. 





MR. DE VALERA’S NEXT MOVE 


Fripay, the last day of the Dublin Horse Show, was rather 
exaggeratedly described in many of the English papers as the most 
anxious day Dublin had known for thirty years (which is saying 
a good deal). Actually that morning Mr. Cosgrave and his former 
Ministers had been meeting in their office in Merrion Square, 
while Mr. de Valera and his Cabinet were meeting in the Govern- 
ment buildings a few hundred yards away. Neither group 
appeared to be particularly strained or anxious. All the after- 
noon Mr. de Valera and his whole Cabinet were to be seen occupy- 
ing the royal box at the Horse Show, in company with Lord 
Powerscourt and the chief figures of Dublin’s social life, while 
Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues sat in the next enclosure, through 
a sunny afternoon, enjoying one of the finest displays of horse- 
manship the Dublin Horse Show has ever seen. That night, 
shortly after midnight, Mr. de Valera issued his proclamation 
forbidding the parade which the Blue Shirts had intended to hold 
on Sunday morning in memory of Griffith, Collins, and O’ Higgins, 
the three founders of the Irish Free State. He not only forbade 
the parade, but also introduced the Public Safety Act, which gives 
almost unlimited power for arresting persons on suspicion and 
establishes a military tribunal, superseding the ordinary courts, 
with power to inflict the death penalty or, literally, any other 
punishment it sees fit. 

It was no wonder that this sensational move created an impres- 
sion in other countries that Mr. de Valera intended to deal sternly 
with his opponents. But in fact many of his opponents were 
delighted with what had happened. It was the climax of many 
months of political manceuvre. Mr. Cosgrave and his ex-Ministers 
have been unable for months past to regain the initiative, and 
have been a helpless minority in the Dail. They have at last 
forced Mr. de Valera into an action which compels him to move 
faster than he would otherwise have done. 

The situation is so complicated that a brief retrospect is 
necessary. When Mr. de Valera was elected President of the 
Executive Council, at the beginning of last year, he was entirely 
dependent upon support from the Labour Party in the Dail. 
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But he proceeded with astonishing determination to carry out 
his own programme, while attaching the Labour Party to himself 
by a skilful policy of mass bribery, in the shape of public relief 
works and grants in aid of the poor. He seized the first oppor- 
tunity to demand another election in order to obtain a clear 
majority ; and at the beginning of this year he came back with a 
majority of one over all over parties, and with the Labour Party 
still obliged to support him in any critical division. The elections 
increased his majority of votes so substantially that the Opposi- 
tion have been discouraged and largely demoralised. There 
has been no sign of any serious change of public opinion in their 
favour, and they have been forced to fight Bill after Bill in the 
Dail with the certainty that they would be defeated. 

On the other hand, Mr. de Valera has been remarkably 
fortunate in many respects. This year as well as last he has been 
favoured by an exceptionally good harvest, and the small farmers 
have been much less hit by the effects of his economic policy 
than seemed probable. The Budget, too, which was expected to 
show a very heavy deficit, was a much easier task. Income tax 
and most of the important sources of revenue produced much 
larger yields than had been hoped ; the only serious disappoint- 
ment was that the new protective tariffs produced much less in 
revenue than had been estimated. But the Finance Minister, 
Mr. MacEntee, claimed that, on the other hand, the protective 
duties had been extremely successful in fostering new Irish 
industries. In the Dail Mr. de Valera has never had the slightest 
difficulty in carrying whatever Bills or resolutions he has wished. 
In the country his personal popularity shows no signs of failing, 
and he has gained in prestige through being in office for nearly 
two years. In recent months there has even been hope of a 
settlement of the Anglo-Irish dispute as a result of the World 
Conference in London. While that Conference lasted, Mr. Cos- 
grave could not hope to convince the country that a settlement 
without admission of debt was impossible. Only in recent weeks 
has the hopelessness of the situation become really clear; and 
even quite lately hopes have been revived again by the visit of 
the South African Finance Minister, Mr. Havenga, to Dublin. 

In these circumstances the opposition parties had been 
becoming dispirited and demoralised. Last year the formation 
of the Centre Party under Mr. Frank McDermot resulted in 
splitting the Opposition forces which had formerly united under 
Mr. Cosgrave, while it did nothing towards detaching supporters 
from Mr. de Valera. In the last elections it won a number of 
seats, all at the expense of Mr. Cosgrave’s party, and it has since 
become chiefly a party which the graziers and large landowners 
and the professional classes have tended to support. That has 
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greatly diminished Mr. Cosgrave’s following, and he has lost much 
of his former status as a national leader in consequence. There 
is apparently no prospect of any amalgamation between the 
Centre Party and Mr. Cosgrave’s party, and Mr. de Valera is 
undoubtedly helped by this division among his opponents. 
Moreover, the effect of the economic reprisals taken by the British 
Government in the hope of recovering the equivalent of the land 
annuity payments has been felt much more severely by Mr. 
Cosgrave’s supporters than by Mr. de Valera’s. The British 
tariffs have not only failed to produce the required sum ; they 
have fallen most heavily upon the people in Ireland who had all 
along opposed Mr. de Valera’s policy of repudiation. Industrious 
farmers who had paid their land annuities regularly and were 
not in debt, and who had a large number of cattle on their farms, 
were suddenly penalised because Mr. de Valera confiscated the 
money which they had paid in land annuities. Mr. de Valera’s 
supporters, on the other hand, are chiefly the smaller farmers, the 
farm labourers, and the workers generally who have no property 
to lose, who were in many cases heavily in debt" or in arrears 
with their land annuity payments. 

In such conditions it is not surprising that the Opposition 
has grown discouraged. There is no immediate reason to believe 
that Mr. de Valera has lost his hold upon the country to any 
extent, and many by-elections must be won before his majority 
in the Dail can be wiped out. He has secured the initiative 
completely, and he has been extremely busy in carrying out his 
programme. Even the Irish Republican Army, who denounce 
him as being no better than Mr. Cosgrave since he retains the 
Governor-General and has so far failed to declare a Republic, 
have not often been obliged to force the pace. Mr. de Valera 
has been moving remarkably fast in the eighteen months since 
he obtained office. During the past six months he has been 
introducing many Bills. Most of them are designed to increase 
his popularity by providing more money for public relief works, 
by giving greater protection to small Irish industries, by increasing 
the number of people who receive pensions or doles of one kind 
or another, or by introducing foreign capitalists who will found 
new industries in return for monopolies within the Free State. 
Such measures have naturally strengthened his following for the 
time being. If the Budget had been less favourable, fears that 
money might run out would have arisen. But there is still general 
confidence among the people who benefit by his policy that he 
will be able to find all the money he needs, either by taxing the 
rich or by borrowing from the banks or from abroad. Still more 
effective in winning votes has been the new Land Bill, which 
provides new powers for compulsory purchase of large estates or 
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neglected farms, and for dividing the land among small farmers 
or landless men. This Bill has certainly strengthened Mr. de 
Valera’s following in the overcrowded counties of the western 
seaboard, where the small farmers’ sons have no outlet now that 
emigration has ceased, and where the prospect of finding new 
land in the counties which have hitherto been given up to grazing 
makes a very powerful appeal. Still more in the midlands, where 
the richest land in the country has for years been given up to 
cattle (so that these counties contain fewer people and employ 
less labour than any others), the labourers have begun to hope 
that they may get land themselves as soon as Mr. de Valera’s 
policy of increasing tillage and the result of the British taxes on 
Irish cattle have compelled the graziers to employ more labour 
or to sell their farms. 

In carrying out his policy Mr. de Valera has had to reckon 
with only one possible obstruction. The Senate still has the 
power to delay Bills for a maximum of eighteen months. Last 
year he came into conflict with the Senate when it refused to pass 
his Bill to abolish the Oath of Allegiance. He defeated the 
Opposition of the Senate by holding a general election. Under 
the Constitution a Bill which the Senate has held up can become 
law at once if a general election produces a new Dail which 
proceeds to vote again for the Bill which it refused to pass. The 
Senate has been aware that its own survival is extremely doubtful, 
for Mr. de Valera has repeatedly threatened to abolish it. It has 
therefore decided to assert itself rather than die ingloriously, and 
since the beginning of this year it has refused to pass a number of 
Bills which Mr. de Valera takes very seriously. It has blocked 
his Land Bill, and at present it has created an extremely difficult 
situation by refusing to pass the Bill to economise on the Civil 
Service, particularly by cutting the pay of the police and the 
schoolteachers, which Mr. MacEntee brought in as one of the 
measures by which the Budget was to be balanced. Mr. MacEntee 
will have to introduce a supplementary Budget if the Senate 
persists in obstructing his Bill, and the only alternative for Mr. de 
Valera is to hold another election to overcome the opposition of 
the Senate to the various Bills which it has held up. Meanwhile 
Mr. de Valera has actually introduced and carried through the 
Dail a Bill to curtail drastically the Senate’s power to delay Bills. 
He proposes to allow them only three months instead of eighteen 
for delay, and in the debates on the Bill he has stated that he 
certainly intends to abolish the present form of Senate sooner or 
later. 

In July an entirely new development arose when Mr. Blythe, 
who had been Finance Minister under Mr. Cosgrave for nearly ten 
years, announced that the Army Comrades Association, popularly 
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known as the White Army, in opposition to the Irish Republican 
Army, had secured General O’Duffy as its mew leader. The 
Army Comrades Association had been founded before the last 
general election to protect the Cosgrave Party’s meetings from 
intimidation by the Irish Republican Army. It was organised 
very quickly and gained widespread support in many places, and 


‘its success in preventing the breaking up of meetings undoubtedly 


affected the result in the last elections. The Army Comrades 
Association has since been kept in existence and its services are 
required from time to time. Its founder was Dr. O’Higgins, a 
brother of the late Kevin O’Higgins, who was murdered while 
he was Vice-President under Mr. Cosgrave. Its other principal 
supporters were Mr. Blythe, and especially General Mulcahy. 
Dr. O’Higgins decided recently to retire from its presidency, and 
General O’Duffy was invited to replace him. The importance of 
this change consisted in the fact that General O’Duffy had been 
an extremely popular figure as head of the Civic Guard, or police, 
which had replaced the old Royal Irish Constabulary, and had 
been dismissed by Mr. de Valera a few months ago for no apparent 
reason in order to placate the Irish Republican Army. He had 
never been identified with politics since the Free State was 
established, and his popularity arose from his remarkable success 
in organising the police and from his vigorous efforts to encourage 
Irish athletics. 

As leader of the Army Comrades Association General O’Duffy 
was therefore likely to bring considerable prestige and popularity 
to the movement. His first step was to announce a change in its 
name, and he called it ‘ the National Guard.’ Its uniform was to 
be a blue shirt, and its programme was to be non-political. It 
was to encourage athletics, swimming, the revival of the Irish 
language, and various other causes of the kind. It was to be 
open to members of every party, and in so far as it had any 
political character it was to promote reunion between North and 
South in Ireland. General O’Duffy happens to be an Ulsterman, 
and his special zeal for the reunion of Ireland in this respect arises 
from the same cause as in the case of Mr. Blythe and Mr. McGil- 
ligan and several Ulster Nationalists—particularly Mr. Aiken and 
Mr. Connolly, who are members of Mr. de Valera’s Cabinet. If 
General O’ Duffy were a man of any political capacity or judgment, 
it was obvious that his leadership of the Blue Shirts must introduce 
an entirely new danger to Mr. de Valera’s position. Slowly but 
surely the effects of the ‘ economic war ’ with Great Britain which 
he has provoked over the land annuities have been spreading 
unemployment and distress. Discontent has begun to grow and 
is likely to increase. So long as Mr. de Valera had to reckon only 
with his former antagonists he had little to fear. But the advent 
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of General O’Duffy, as an extremely popular personality deter- 

mined to prevent intimidation by the Irish Republican Army, 

which had prevailed upon Mr. de Valera to remove him from his 

command of the police, might quickly create very serious new 
blems. 

If Mr. de Valera had not shown signs of immediate anxiety at 
this new departure, it is quite possible that General O’Duffy’s 
programme might have proved so vague that it would not com- 
mand the same keen support which had kept the Army Comrades 
Association in existence. But Mr. de Valera and his Cabinet 
decided to attack the new movement at once. The licences for 
carrying firearms happen to require renewal at the end of July, 
and the Government suddenly demanded the surrender of all 
arms which were held with such licences. The police were ordered 
to call upon individuals who held such licences, and this action 
at once challenged the new movement in a way which would 
make them disobey a police order if they refused to give up their 
arms. Actually, the arms which were taken over by the police 
belonged mostly to people like bank managers or landowners 
who had them for protection against possible burglaries or such 
alarms. But all alike were ordered to give up their weapons, as 
a pretext for disarming such of the Blue Shirts as possessed arms. 
It confronted General O’Duffy, as a former head of the police, 
with the alternative of defying the police or of acquiescing in the 
disarming of his new movement. He decided to obey the demand, 
and all but a few leaders like Mr. Blythe handed in their revolvers. 
So far Mr. de Valera had gained an important success; but he 
had placed himself in an invidious position by disarming many 
people who in any country would be allowed to retain a revolver 
in case of burglaries. Above all, he had to face the charge that 
he was making no attempt to disarm the Irish Republican Army, 
the Left Wing of the Republican movement, although they have 
never had any legal authority to carry arms. 

To that extent General O’Duffy gained much public sym- 
pathy, which was further increased when the Government intro- 
duced a Bill to obtain power to deprive him of the pension to 
which he was entitled as former head of the national police. 
These vindictive and one-sided measures showed that Mr. de 
Valera had been severely rattled by the prospect of the new move- 
ment gathering strength. The Blue Shirt leaders lost no time in 
pressing forward their organisation, and they decided to take 
advantage of the Horse Show week to organise an impressive 
demonstration of strength in Dublin. They announced a Blue 
Shirt ball, to be held in the Hotel Metropole during the Horse 
Show week, when they could count upon a very large number of 
their influential supporters being in Dublin. It was only to be 
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expected that the hostile elements in Dublin would organise 
demonstrations against this assembly; and, in fact, hostile 
crowds did assemble round the hotel when the guests were 
due to arrive. The hostile demonstration was not nearly so 
formidable as the London newspapers said it was, and Mr. Cos- 
grave was never prevented from leaving the hotel. But it 
provided a pretext to the Government for forbidding any public 
parade by the Blue Shirts whether they wore their new uniform 
or not. 

That issue was sure to arise, and the first trial of strength 
between Mr. de Valera and the new movement arose immediately 
after the Horse Show, when the Blue Shirts had planned a great 
demonstration for the annual ceremony of laying a wreath on the 
cenotaph in honour of Griffith, Collins and O’Higgins in Leinster 
Lawn. General O’Duffy had been making a rapid tour all through 
the country, and claimed that he had already enrolled 40,000 
recruits. He was going to form a women’s auxiliary organisation, 
as well as an organisation for boys. When the rioting occurred 
at the ball he announced at once that nothing would prevent 
him from carrying out his ‘ sacred duty ’ to head the procession 
to the cenotaph on Sunday. It was the first occasion when he 
had to show his qualities as a national leader, and he was believed 
to be a man of absolute determination. But he began to issue 
a series of statements concerning the future of his movement 
which were calculated to raise many doubts as to his capacity 
for political leadership. Having produced a clear*issue as to 
whether he would or would not be allowed to lay a wreath in 
memory of Griffith and Michael Collins and O’Higgins, he sud- 
denly announced that he did not believe in parliamentary govern- 
ment, that it was unsuited to Irish traditions, and that his move- 
ment would work for the establishment of a better political 
system. Nothing could conceivably have been more helpful to 
Mr. de Valera in his claim that the new movement was a chal- 
lenge to constitutional government. Mr. Cosgrave, who has 
avoided identifying himself with the new movement, was obliged 
to declare at once that he himself believed entirely in parlia- 
mentary government, and that the parade in honour of the 
founders of the Free State would be a recognition of their achieve- 
ment in establishing popular institutions. 

General O’Duffy himself then issued another statement which 
claimed that he had been misunderstood. Mr. de Valera and his 
friends had good reason to feel that he had not only thrown away 
the great opportunity which had been open to him as a new leader 
of the Opposition forces, but had also caused embarrassment to 
Mr. Cosgrave. They lost no time in exploiting the opening which 
he had given to them. Questions had been asked in the Dail 
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concerning the new armed police who had been imported into 
Government buildings. The first replies were cautious and showed 
that the Government had kept carefully within the letter of the 
Constitution by merely filling up vacancies caused by the de- 
ficiency in the present strength of the national police. But General 
O’Duffy had said more than enough to enable the Government 
to protest that he was challenging parliamentary institutions. 
The parade at the cenotaph, which he intended to lead as a 
“sacred duty,’ would mobilise a semi-military formation under 
the windows of the Government buildings and at the rear of the 
Parliament House. To protect the Government headquarters 
from any possibility of an attempted coup @’ état, the Government 
declared openly that it would take no risks. 

So the Cabinet decreed that the parade on Sunday must be 
banned. General O’Duffy, ignoring his former protests, acquiesced 
and immediately issued orders to call off the parade. It was to 
be held on the following Sunday instead, not in Dublin, but all 
over the country, in a great number of places where the local 
Blue Shirts were to assemble outside the churches before the 
principal Mass. The effect of this announcement was most curious. 
Mr. de Valera had banned a parade in Dublin which everybody 
knew would be quite innocent of any intention to carry out a 
coup d'état. Had he done only that, it might have been over- 
looked, but he had taken the extraordinary step of reviving the 
Public Safety Act which the Cosgrave Government had intro- 
duced as a last resort in their attempt to destroy the Irish Repub- 
lican Army. He had apparently committed the folly, most 
dangerous in Irish politics, of ‘employing a steam hammer to 
crush a nut.’ The immediate effect made him appear ridiculous. 
General O’Duffy’s orders were promptly obeyed and nobody 
attempted to parade near the cenotaph, while all approaches to 
it were guarded by an absurdly excessive force of police and armed 
men, who patrolled empty streets and barred all approaches 
during a sunny day when everybody was leaving Dublin for the 
sea. But Mr. de Valera’s excessive rigour was not only unneces- 
sary. It was a flagrant contradiction of all his former protesta- 
tions that he would never govern by coercive measures. When 
Mr. Cosgrave carried the Public Safety Act two years ago, 
empowering any Government to impose virtually a state of martial 
law, in his last attempt to suppress the Irish Republican Army, 
the recoil of his own action drove him from office. He was 
denounced everywhere as a tyrant seeking to quell criticism by 
martial law. Mr. de Valera had won the election of 1932 largely 
on the wave of revolt which that Act produced, and his first act 
on assuming office was to declare the state of emergency at an 
end. ; 
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Undoubtedly he had played his last card in attempting to 
destroy General O’Duffy’s new organisation before it gathered 
strength. Nobody believed that there had been any sufficient 
reason for reviving the Public Safety Act, and Mr. Cosgrave’s 
supporters were jubilant at the prospect that it would make Mr. 
de Valera as unpopular as it had made the Cosgrave Administra- 
tion two years ago. It was inconceivable that he could enforce 
the Act against his chief adversaries. Mr. Cosgrave had enforced 
it against an illegal association which was known to possess arms 
and had been murdering policemen and intimidating juries. 
But General O’Duffy and his friends were admittedly peaceable 
men, who had actually surrendered the arms for which they held 
licences at the request of the police. To that extent Mr. de 
Valera appeared to have made his first really bad blunder in 
tactics since he assumed office. If General O’Duffy had possessed 
more experience in politics, he had clearly gained an advantage 
which would retrieve the error of his earlier protests that nothing 
would prevent him from leading a procession to the cenotaph. 
But in fact General O’Duffy plunged from one blundering inter- 
vention to another. His announcement of local parades instead 
of the general parade in Dublin was a reminder that, as a former 
chief of the police, he knew how impossible it would be to suppress 
such simultaneous parades. But he made the reckless promise 
that the local parades were to be associated with religious services 
in memory of the founders of the Free State. A moment’s 
reflection would have shown that such a combination of politics 
with religion was impossible. O’Connell had tried it with over- 
whelming success in his agitation for Catholic emancipation ; 
but the bishops could never allow the principal Mass on Sundays 
to be identified with commemoration of leaders of any political 
party. So once again General O’Duffy had to change his 
arrangements. 

In normal conditions any new leader who committed so many 
blunders within the first month of coming into public life would 
have been utterly discredited. But faith in General O’Duffy as 
the future leader of the Opposition has persisted most remarkably. 
The explanation, of course, is the helplessness of the Opposition, 
who see no prospect of dislodging Mr. de Valera while he is free to 
carry out his programme of winning continued support from the 
poorest class, who are the majority of the electorate. Sooner or 
later the results of his reckless economic policy must provoke a 
violent reaction ; but the process will involve such catastrophic 
losses to all who have anything to lose that they are looking 
everywhere for some new leader to organise a successful revolt. 
There is no apparent evidence even that the Blue Shirts are a 
formidable national force. Even in Dublin the blue shirt uniform 
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was not to be seen except occasionally in the immediate vicinity 
of the headquarters of the National Guard, even before the parade 
was banned. In some places they have been wearing their 
uniforms openly ; but if their parades are to be localised it seems 
most likely that they will be small in numbers and will consist 
only of those who are known locally to be opposed to the present 
Government. Even the introduction of the Public Safety Act is 
scarcely likely to create enthusiasm for a leader who changes his 
plans and revises his announcements of policy so often as General 
O’Duffy has done. But it would be rash to assume that General 
O’Duffy cannot survive his first mistakes. 

In a situation which leaves both sides waiting for the other’s 
next move, the only certainty is that things cannot continue as 
they are. Mr. de Valera has played his last card, and he cannot 
merely revoke the Public Safety Act without incurring ridicule, 
which is the terror of all Irish politicians. There are many 
reasons to think that he will force an early general election. If 
he continues without one, discontent arising from unemployment 
and from the results of his economic policy is certain to grow fast. 
General O’Duffy has presented him with the ideal opportunity for 
diverting attention from economic discontents to obtain a free 
hand for suppressing the Blue Shirts on the ground that they 
challenge parliamentary institutions. The Senate also, by block- 
ing several of his most popular measures and by playing havoc 
with his Budget, has provided him with a pretext for demanding 
the total abolition of an unrepresentative Second Chamber which 
commands no confidence as it stands. By appealing at once to 
the country on those two issues he could almost certainly over- 
whelm the Opposition and obtain a new lease of power, with every 
prospect of gaining a clear majority in the Dail which would free 
him from his present dependence on the Labour Party. 

It is by no means impossible, also, that he will declare openly 
for an Irish Republic if he does decide on an immediate election. 
For more than a year he has been deliberately working by stages 
towards that end. He has reduced the status of the Governor- 
General to such insignificance that the British Crown can scarcely 
wish to continue such an ignominious arrangement. He has 
abolished the Oath of Allegiance. He may at any time abolish 
the Senate, which is the last and tottering stronghold of the old 
régime. His refusal to pursue the full Republican programme 
openly has provoked the enmity of his Left Wing, who are by no 
means negligible, especially as the Irish Republican Army have 
never been restricted in their freedom of action. In April last, 
in a speech at Arbour Hill, Mr. de Valera made a surprisingly open 
declaration of his hopes that before long he would be able to 
proclaim a Republic as a ‘ mere ceremonial.’ When questioned 
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on the subject in the Dail, he made a full statement early in May 
to the effect that, sooner even than he had indicated at Arbour 
Hill, he hoped to have the pleasure of proclaiming a Republic to 
complete his life’s work. It is by no means inconceivable that if 
he decides to hold an election the Republican issue will be revived 
in full blast, to divert attention from economic unrest. 

Against such a programme the Opposition is for the moment 
weakened rather than strengthened by recent events. The Blue 
Shirts are an unknown quantity, and they are certainly not under 
experienced leadership. General O’Duffy is believed to derive 
his political ideas from Mr. Blythe and some other ex-Ministers in 
Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, and he is unloading the undigested 
theories of political reform which they have evolved since they 
were driven from office. Mr. Cosgrave is not likely to share many 
of their views, and his own position as leader of the Cumann na 
nGaedheal Party has been greatly weakened by the defection of 
the more prosperous elements who have rallied round Mr. Mac- 
Dermot and the Centre Party. But economics as well as politics 
must play an important part in the near future. The two 
Ministers who have had to bear the brunt of the Anglo-Irish 
“economic war’ are Mr. Lemass as Minister for Industry and 
Commerce and Dr. Ryan as Minister for Agriculture. Both have 
said with notable emphasis of late, on various occasions, that they 
must not be regarded as wishing to have any quarrel with England 
and that they fully recognise that England must always be the 
chief market for Irish exports. They are not, however, prepared 
to accept whatever terms England decrees as a condition for 
enjoying that trade ; and they contend that the retention of the 
land annuity and other payments more than outweighs the loss of 
immediate trade. Their general answer to denunciations of the 
loss of the export market is that all countries are suffering depres- 
sion; that England would have restricted Irish imports in her 
own interest in any case ; and that the old conditions can never 
return. There is some truth in that contention ; and in a general 
election it may serve as a sufficient answer to all the arguments 
which Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. MacDermot can put forward in 
denunciation of the de Valera régime. 

DENIS GWYNN. 


Vor. CXIV—No. 679 
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THE PROBLEM OF AUSTRIA 


To a certain extent it is possible to let Germany stew in her own 
juice, but from every point of view it is impossible to deny that 
Austria is an international problem. The collapse of the Credit- 
Anstalt in May 1931 threw Europe into a confusion out of which 
Nazi Germany has emerged ; the triumph of Hitler, in its turn, 
threw back Destiny’s question-mark across the frontier into 
Austria, the strategic centre of Europe. Since the fateful week- 
end at the beginning of March 1933, when the Germans went 
through the curious gesture of their last election one day after 
Dr. Dollfuss dismissed Parliament in Vienna, the Austrians have 
lived in a political tornado, which appeared to reach a climax 
when their Chancellor was able to arraign his ‘ wicked neighbour ’ 
before the bar of world opinion in London in June. ‘ Es wirbelt 
bei uns,’ one Austrian lady remarked to me ; she was quite ignorant 
politically, yet conscious perforce, of the whirlwind around her. 
With the beginning of August the German offensive appears to 
have intensified, what with Munich’s broadcasting, mysterious 
air-raids, and other devices for shaking the allegiance of the 
Austrians. Hitler is hungry for the country of his birth. 

We are all aware that Austria has been the victim of a catas- 
trophic and disintegrating defeat, followed some twelve years 
later by an unprecedently terrible slump, but it is perhaps worth 
while to attempt, from the angle of August 1933, a more exact 
analysis of what these things have meant. ‘It is at first best to go 
back a century, to the time when the Rothschilds, in close alliance 
with Metternich, constructed a great financial system in the little 
developed territories of the Hapsburgs. In Germany and else- 
where industry came first and banking developed to satisfy its 
needs ; in the Austrian Empire railways and industry were the 
children of banking. The economic organism of which Vienna 
was the heart was thus internationally conceived in two senses— 
interracially within the Hapsburg frontiers, and internationally 
within the Rothschild sphere. The Rothschild imperium in its 
heyday was independent of political frontiers; if Frankfurt was 
its mother-city, four others played a metropolitan 7éle—Vienna, 
London, Paris, and Naples. It is worth lingering a moment over 
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this, in order to make clear that Vienna was the centre of an 
economic structure which was almost Roman in conception, with 
its close affiliations in other capitals, and its presumption, later on, 
that the Balkan peninsula might be included in economic calcula- 
tions, since political frontiers were unimportant. The last century 
has belied the Rothschilds. The nationalist, the racial, impulse, 
which the Romans would have termed barbaric, has destroyed the 
imperialist conception, and the economic machine of imperialism 
has been condemned to a disastrous destruction. 

It can scarcely be too often repeated that, until the War 
Vienna was a huge, and essentially a luxury, city, which relied for 
its prosperity upon its duty-free association with the sterner 
industries of Bohemia and the corn-growing plains of Hungary. 
The disintegration of the Hapsburg empire in 1918 has created a 
clash between the interests of town and country, which on the 
one hand arouses the bitterness attaching to something new and 
unknown, and on the other, appears to be a problem incapable of 
solution. This is at the root of the difficulties of post-war 
Austria. The city of Vienna, with some 2,000,000 inhabitants 
who depend upon its luxury industries, has been formed into a 
State with about 4,000,000 people who think mainly in the 
peasant way, since the towns other'than Vienna are relatively 
small and few; 2,500,000 Austrians are actually engaged in 
agriculture. Vienna’s hinterland, as ordained by the Peace 
Treaties, while exquisite as landscape, is in fact infertile. The 
peasants cannot grow enough to feed the townspeople, and even 
if they could, they would supply no market for the leather and 
knitted luxury goods turned out by the Viennese factories. For 
this reason the Austrian Socialists have always advocated—and 
still do so in spite of the mercantilism of the moment—a low-tariff 
policy, which shall facilitate the import of raw material and the 
export of finished goods. In exchange they are eager to import 
agricultural products, especially the cheap corn of Hungary and 
Roumania.. Since agricultural production is expensive in Austria, 
foreign competition would drive the Austrian peasants, who are 
now engaged in arable farming, to forsake it for pasture, and this 
in turn would spell the ruin of the mountain peasants, who could 
not compete with them. A candid Socialist will agree that, if 
Austria’s frontiers remain where they are, the mountain peasants, 
according to this plan,"must die out or emigrate. A candid 
supporter of the Dollfuss Government will, similarly, admit that 
the protectionist policy has nothing better to offer to the less 
fortunate section of the urban population, while the League of 

1 By the end of 1932 Austria was only producing 44 per cent. of the corn she 
requires ; of important foodstuffs she was only self-sufficient in milk and potatoes, 
which she had begun to export. 
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Nations representatives will refer to an inevitable reduction in the 
standard of living. Apart from the scientific possibilities of 
intensifying Austrian agricultural productivity in the future, the 
root problem of Austria may be defined, then, as this : is the town 
worker or the peasant to be regarded as more socially valuable ? 

The Austrian Social Democrats—A ustro-Bolsheviki, as their 
enemies call them—are perhaps the most interesting Socialist 
Party in Europe and the most impressive political group in 
Austria ; they comprise about a third of the population. The 
Socialist Mayor of Vienna, Seitz, was President of the Austrian 
Republic just after the war, but since the fall of the Mayr Cabinet 
in June 1921—a Cabinet of fourteen containing six Socialist 
Ministers—the Austrian Social Democrats have preferred clear-cut 
opposition to the anxieties of coalition. In this, as in much else, 
they have pursued a much more definite course than their German 
comrades. Owing to the federal nature of the 1920 Constitution, 
they had ample scope for positive achievement in the largely 
autonomous province, the city of Vienna. A big majority of the 
Viennese supported them, while evil conditions made the nearest 
task appear also the most urgent. In luxurious Hapsburg 
Vienna the differences between rich and poor had been peculiarly 
great: the working classes were a helot race crowded into un- 
healthy cellars; inferior physique marked the inferior caste. 
The war accentuated the housing problem and brought to Vienna 
an influx of penniless Jewish refugees from Galicia propor- 
tionately far greater than the immigration into Germany which 
has been made the excuse for so much barbarity of late. 

The magnificent housing achievements which the Socialist 
chiefs—Seitz, Renner, Danneberg, Weber—have brought about 
have been in some ways the pride of modern architecture. It 
would be superfluous to write at length about these famous 
workmen’s flats, but it is perhaps worth recalling that about 
64,000 families have been well accommodated in the last decade 
(some 6000 a year) at an average rent of 1s. 6d. a week ; even in 
the appalling difficulty of 1933 the annual project designs the 
further construction of 3000 flats. This work has been financed 
by ad hoc municipal taxation, not by loans. Nothing better 
illustrates the bitter hostility which exists between the main 
political groups in Austria than the furious resentment aroused 
in all but Socialist hearts by the sight of the great blocks of 
workmen’s flats. They were designed as Socialist schools—nay 
fortresses, one is told; it was sheer malevolence to mass the 
workers in the towns—they should have been got out on to 
allotments and settlements. That Renner and Seitz preferred 
the urban type, which supplied their best support, is of course 
true, and they were pledged to help this type. It is equally true 
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that they have facilitated the construction of a number of Rand 
siedlungen (garden suburbs) where people can live in cottages or 
bungalows. But it should be clear to the meanest intelligence 
that these are more expensive, both to construct and to inhabit, 
and that the average worker is unwilling to spend his off time on 
long tram journeys in and out of town. On the other hand, it is 
probably true that the Socialist municipality erred economically 
in taxing the middle classes as heavily as it did (though Socialist 
taxation is often a convenient excuse for those whose real trouble 
is their own inefficiency), and that the class-war trumpet was 
provocatively blown. It may well be argued, too, that while the 
washhouses attached to the blocks of flats are economically 
desirable, some of the swimming baths and kindergartens are 
Utopian in their magnificence. 

Austrian Social Democracy stands for more than housing. In 
other directions, too, it has more than a negative record. Up to 
March 1933 it was able to insist upon democratic government in a 
country where liberalism in the English sense had no vitality. It 
stood, of course, for social welfare and the betterment of working 
conditions. In spite of being nearly always in opposition, it was 
until March 1933 able to safeguard wages and hours, to insist on 
insurance and holidays for workers in a country which until 1918 
was practically without any legislation of the kind. Old-age 
pensions for working men have never yet been achieved. In the 
spirit of Marx, the Socialists waged a relentless war against the 
Catholic Church, more especially with regard to marriage laws 
and education. Marxian doctrine, when the Austrian spirit 
smiles upon it, seems to look a little like Cobdenism. The Austrian 
Socialists were warm internationalists, and this was linked with 
the free-trade policy already indicated. 

This brings us to the first of the difficulties which have 
rained upon the Social Democrats of Austria in the last year or 
so. Until Hitler became Chancellor of Germany they were an 
Anschluss party. On general grounds they favoured a union with 
Germany while the German trade unions appeared still to be as 
strong as their Austrian comrades ; in particular, since Austria 
needed to become part of a larger unit, the German was to them 
far more desirable than a Danubian union, which must include 
White Hungary, and revive legitimist intrigue. The Socialists, 
moreover, were as enthusiastic as the Pan-Germans in con- 
demning the foreign loan policy, in support of which Dr. Dollfuss 
made his inconspicuous début as Chancellor last summer ; it was 
not for Socialists to acquiesce in the tutelage of the Banque de 
France. 

But the slump as a whole has strewn the Socialists’ path 
with obstacles; it is only extraordinary that they have held 
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their ground as they have. Unemployment hits their own sup- 
porters, but its relief is in the hands of the Federal Government. 
The town of Vienna can do little to help its own unemployed, 
though it appears to be so powerful. In the self-sufficiency fever 
created by the collapse of 1931 Austria’s iron and machine 
industries were bound to be mortally hit, while a low-tariff policy 
became both impracticable and detested. Austria’s banking 
system had remained, until 1931, on the pre-war scale—the 
Credit-Anstalt alone controlled 60 per cent. of Austria’s industry 
and financed half the activities of the Balkans, and the immense 
Viennese banking area had been quite as light-headedly enthu- 
siastic as the Americans while things were booming. With the 
loss of Bohemian industrial transport Austria’s railways were 
from the very foundation of the republic run at a loss*; the 
slump made inevitable the dismissal of good Socialist railwaymen, 
while the contraction of the banking system threw out of work 
an array of young clerks who readily accepted the suggestion that 
everything was the Socialists’ fault. 

Precisely at the time when the Nazi revolution in Germany 
forced the Austrian Socialists to eat their Anschluss words a par- 
liamentary deadlock in Vienna deprived them of that democratic 
freedom by which they had laid so much store. The Chancellor 
dismissed the deputies indefinitely and armed his Cabinet with 
dictatorial powers by reviving a 1917 war decree of doubtful 
validity. To disentangle the political knot which Dr. Dollfuss 
tried to cut is a task all the more fascinating for the Austrian 
vagueness of its character. In all the natural complexity of the 
situation must be reckoned the wit, the intrigue and the inertia, 
which clog, yet decorate, the machinery of politics in Austria. 
Dr. Dollfuss’s Cabinet had outmanceuvred the Socialists; it 
represented the high-tariff policy which Austria has pursued 
since 1929 and which is based on the principle that the peasant is 
virtuous and the town worker vicious. But even this issue was 
no longer a clear one. The Socialist leaders refused to call the 
general strike for which Dr. Dollfuss had prepared, and one of the 
reasons for their decision was almost certainly that the Austrian 
Nazis wished to back it. For this new party had achieved dan- 
gerous dimensions ; the political situation had become triangular. 

Although the Prussians expelled the Austrians from Germany 
in 1866, there have always since then been Austrians who 
wished to reverse the verdict of Sadowa, and the break-up of the 
Hapsburg empire enormously strengthened the Pan-German 
case, to which the Socialists until 1933 subscribed. As the slump 
has developed, Austria’s need to be attached to some larger and 


® The 1931 deficit was 83,100,000 Austrian schillings (over {2,000,000 at 
par). 4 
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sounder, or at least complementary, unit has grown. The choice 
between the Danubian or the German neighbour without has 
become almost as acute as the choice between town and country 
within. Up to the moment of his death last August, Schober 
with his Nationalist or Pan-German group fought for the Ger- 
man union ; he wrecked his career and his party by pressing his 
Customs Union proposal in 1931. Hitlerism added racialistic 
romance to the aims of the Pan-German party ; many of the old 
official class were now drawn into the new Nazi party, which was, 
of course, a magnet for discontented adolescence. Elections to 
provincial diets in April 1932 * gave the first tangible evidence of 
the existence of Austrian Nazis, who had acquired no recognition 
whatever in the parliamentary elections of November 1930. 
The movement, however, only became a serious political menace 
with the stimulus provided by Hitler’s success in Germany early 
in 1933. 

It seems in so many ways ridiculous for the easy-going 
Austrians, with their cultivated and cosmopolitan traditions, to 
follow Hitler, that some further explanation must be sought for 
the growth of the Nazi movement in Austria. Its actual strength 
has never been exactly measured, but the crowds of youths in 
Socialist Vienna who acclaimed the visit of the German Minister, 
Frank, on May 13 gave everyone to think, Apart from all the 
more obvious facts which have helped to strengthen Hitlerism in 
Austria to-day, three considerations should here be emphasised. 
First, anti-Semitism has a better case in Vienna than in any 
German town ; it is worth remembering that it was in pre-war 
Vienna that Hitler learnt to hate the Jews. Secondly, in a 
Catholic country like Austria, those who dislike what Lord John 
Russell described as superstition and mummery are easily 
attracted by the religion of race, partly because it seems to them 
to be the only alternative and partly because they can acclaim it 
as so gloriously actual. The old Pan-German officials of Austria 
were always anti-clerical—‘ liberal’ in the German sense—and 
even some of the peasants, especially in Carinthia, hate the 
priests. The Christian Socialist Party, which represents the 
Church in politics, has, moreover, been notoriously corrupt, 
especially with regard to the finances of the Federal Railways. 
The Clericals have worked with League of Nations financiers ; 
in the eyes of many young men Hitlerism offers the only path to 
an heroic revolt against the greed and hypocrisy of international 
finance in league with Popery. And, thirdly, the soldierly, 


* In Vienna in April 1932, sixty-five Socialists, sixteen Clericals, and fifteen 
Hitlerites were elected. 

* In Vienna a population of about 2,000,000 has about 150,000 confessional 
Jews. 
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militarist flavour of Hitlerism has a potent attraction. It is 
sometimes said—and nothing can be more completely true— 
that the worst error in the Peace Treaties was the abolition of 
conscription in the defeated countries ; it was part of the social 
framework, but nothing was put in its place. 

In the old days the town-country conflict was obscured, not 
only by prosperity, but also by conscription ; the peasants came 
into town to serve for three years, mixed with the townspeople, 
and often settled down to a good urban job, thus relieving the 
problems of their parents in the country. They had also acquired 
a new self-respect. The great mistake made by middle-aged 
Socialists and by other pacifists is to concentrate their efforts 
upon ridiculing patriotism and upon proving war to be detest- 
ably unpleasant and stupid. Young men of twenty—to-day, at 
any rate—are disgusted by these rationalist arguments. The 
Socialistic tendency of the adolescent is nowadays repelled by the 
logical thesis of the Marxian class war ; the classlessness of danger 
shared in war has become his ideal, for he is too ignorant to grasp 
that military organisation breeds castes at least as thoroughly as 
any other. The provinces of Tirol and Salzburg, adjacent to the 
German frontier, are the Nazi strongholds in Austria, though 
Linz, in Upper Austria, has been used as headquarters. Among 
shopkeepers, hételiers, and peasants there the efficacy of Nazi 
propaganda has been extraordinary ; quite apart from the Ger- 
man visa charge, a legend of happy Germany where everything 
goes well has been skilfully circulated. In Styria, Austria’s iron 
country, the local Heimwehr went Nazi in the spring, but the 
significance of this depends largely upon the local governor, 
Rintelen, who is known as ‘ King Anthony of Styria.’ He was 
until lately in the Dollfuss Cabinet, and can probably keep the 
loyalty of Styria if he will. 

There is no reason to suppose that Dollfuss was originally an 
enemy either to Germany or to constitutional government. He is 
married to a German woman ; he has always belonged to the 
Catholic Christian Socialist Party, which, like the German Centre, 
was parliamentary in its complexion. It simply happened that 
Dollfuss found himself temporary dictator at the moment when 
Nazi pressure began its attempt to undermine the independence 
of Austria. Almost by chance his dictatorship acquired a peculiar 
justification. It is indisputable that, in his unexpected réle, he 
has displayed both energy and ability, for the difficulties of 
Dollfuss have been immense. His Cabinet, in the first place, is 
by no means homogeneous. It represents three parties; in 
addition to the Clericals, there are Heimwehr and Landbund 
Ministers. About the Heimwehr or Heimatschutz a good deal has 
been written of late. Its original object was to defend Carinthia 
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against the Jugo-Slavs in the chaotic period immediately after 
the war, but since the burning of the law courts on July 15, 1927, 
the Heimwehr has had little but the Fascist purpose of resisting 
and attacking the Reds. The Heimwehr Ministers have no 
arriére-pensées about the constitution ; they are whole-heartedly 
glad and proud to be ruling without Parliament. The Heimwehr 
movement has another characteristic ; through its leader, Prince 
Stahremberg, who is not at present in office, it is closely associated 
with the old Catholic aristocracy which surrounded the throne 
of the Hapsburgs. These aristocrats represent a refined cosmo- 
politanism, which ipso facto despises everything associated with 
the name of Prussia. To them Hitler is a Béhmische Schweinvieh. 
In their view a Danubian federation with South Germany attached 
to it is the right solution to Austria’s economic impasse. This 
Danubian outlook has made the Heimwehr the most active group 
to resist the Nazi offensive this year, and has given it a new 
vaison d’étre. It is interesting to observe that, although Stahrem- 
berg saw fit to deny it, the Heimwehr has been receiving financial 
help from Italy since March. The new Heimwehr Press (the 
Oesterreichisches Morgenblatt and Abendblatt and the Wiener 
Mittagzeitung) which appeared this spring is definitely dependent 
upon Italian money ; the Italian Minister in Vienna may be seen 
among the Heimwehr chiefs at a typical Heimwehr meeting. The 
strong man both of the Heimwehr and the Cabinet (since Vangoin 
has become unpopular) is Major Fey, who became Minister for 
Public Security in October 1932. He has, of course, enrolled 
many Heimwehr men as auxiliary police. 

The Landbund is more difficult to define in English terms, but 
it deserves to be understood if only because the Chancellor, with 
his peasant upbringing, has close sympathy with the Landbundler, 
who are represented in the Cabinet by the Vice-Chancellor, 
Winkler, and the Home Minister, Schumy. Dollfuss is more 
devout than they are, for the Landbund rests chiefly upon the 
support of the ‘ liberal ’ peasants of Carinthia ; it is distinct from 
the clericalism of the Christian Socialists and the aristocratic 
associations of the Heimwehr ; it is not, that is to say, very essen- 
tially divided from the Nazis, and it was pretty certainly due to 
Schumy that the suppression of the Nazis was delayed until June 19. 
The Landbund, which has now started a National Standische 
(vocational) Front, advocates the vocational representation, at 
which both Nazis and Heimwehr also aim. It has, however, a 
healthy suspicion of dictators, which can only be reconciled with 
the assumption that Dollfuss’s present position is a temporary 
one. ThiS anti-dictatorial attitude often brings the gentle 
Landbundler into friendly relation with the Socialists too. 

With these rather difficult allies and some rather embarrassing 
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Jewish support Dollfuss and his Clericals have had to work. 
Together the Government parties cannot represent much more 
than about a third of the people. While the Catholic Church has 
no serious rival in Austria, membership of the Church can by no 
means be identified with that of the Christian Socialist Party. 
That the two organisations are distinct has been recently empha- 
sised by the new and widely respected Primate, Innitzer. The 
Christian Socialists themselves tend to split into a Right and Left 
wing ; men like Karl Buresch, the Finance Minister (who is 
popularly attacked as corrupt), are constitutionalists at heart. It 
was owing to Buresch’s refusal to accept Heimwehr colleagues that 
Dollfuss originally became Chancellor on May 20, 1932. 

Early in May 1933, at a meeting at Salzburg, the Dollfuss 
Government founded the Vaterldindische Front to rally the people 
in a ‘ Little-Dollfuss-for-little-Austria ’ movement, and everything 
possible has since been done to arouse Austrian pride. On the 
whole, the Government has dealt pretty ably with the difficult 
conception of Austrian nationalism. Both at home and abroad 
the appeal for the defence of Vienna’s glorious civilisation against 
the proud brutality of Berlin aroused no unreal response. The 
more hateful absurdities of racialism are impossible in a country 
whose capital displays as many Hungarian and Slavonic as 
German names. The hard fact that, except in the imperialist 
view of the old aristocracy, the Austrians are essentially German 
is overcome by laying due emphasis upon another equally inevit- 
able truth—namely, that German civilisation sprang up around 
the cities of Austria and Bavaria long before Berlin existed. This 
civilisation the Austrians—the men of the East Mark—defended 
for centuries from the Turks ; to-day it is also in grave need of 
defence. The 250th anniversary of the Relief of Vienna was 
celebrated in May; Prince Stahremberg basked in the reflected 
glory of his ancestor’s prowess in 1683. The Heimwehr, under his 
egis, rather dominates the patriotic movement ; its Hapsburg 
officers have revived pre-war military marches and uniforms at a 
number of ‘ Soldiers’ Days.’ But the movement in general is 
not aggressively militarist. 

A campaign in favour of ‘ buying Austrian’ is an integral 
part of the self-sufficiency policy which has been definitely 
pursued since 1929. This has been encouraged by M. Rost van 
Tonningen, the League financial adviser, who was appointed to 
superintend Austrian finance in September 1931, and whom some 
would regard as the uncrowned King of Austria. M. Rost has 
insisted upon Austria putting her own house in order as the 
condition of League help, and this, in conjunction with the 
agrarian outlook of the Chancellor and the Fascist influence of the 
Heimwehr, has spelt a serious defeat for Austrian Social Demo- 
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cracy. M. Rost, as an orthodox financier, has insisted upon 
rigid economy and a balanced budget. The Dollfuss Government 
can therefore point to a stabilised currency after the confusion of 
1932, for the old imperial banking system has now been fittingly 
contracted.5 Many accept a deflationary policy, with its inevit- 
able reduction of employment, wages and dole, as a road across 
Calvary by which Dollfuss was bound to lead his people, but this 
has been accompanied by so active an hostility towards the 
urban workers that one is compelled to question its wisdom. 
For Dollfuss has allowed the period of his dictatorship to appear 
as a period when industry has witnessed a merciless attack upon 
the interests of the industrial employee in the interests of the 
employer. 

In view of the fact that the defence of Austria against National 
Socialism is a matter of life and death as much to the Dollfuss 
Cabinet as to the Social Democrats, it is at first sight difficult to 
explain the Chancellor’s tactics. One might have expected that 
the recent stamping out of the German Nationalists and Centre, 
who corresponded to the Heimwehr and the Christian Socialists 
in Austria, would have caused a rapprochement with the Socialists, 
but, on the contrary, when some Socialist trade unions approached 
the Vaterlandische Front they were rebuffed. Both the Terrorist 
methods of the Nazis within Austria and the attitude of Berlin, 
up to the moment of writing, have displayed an intransigent 
malevolence. The ability of the Austrian police has pinned down 
the Nazi perpetrators—often Germans—in the case of every 
recorded crime, and the attempt to paint the affair at Krems 
(June 19) and the other Nazi outrages in June as the fruits of a 
plot between Major Fey and Otto Strasser (see the Kleine Tages- 
post, June 21, etc.) has entirely failed. The behaviour of the 
Wilhelmstrasse has been what we must by now term typically 
Nazi in the whole affair ; it does nothing to prevent the actions 
hostile to Austria of German nationals,* for whom it is, in fact, 
responsible. If, however, anyone blames Germany for their 
incorrect behaviour, the German Government is full of righteous 
indignation, an emotion which it easily communicates to its 
blindfolded public. For the Germans as a whole are told nothing 
of the offensive to which Dollfuss has been subjected. They 
simply respond to the suggestion that a distorted little dwarf 
called ‘ Plattfuss, or Dollfuss or something,’ by refusing to hold 
an election,’ is wickedly preventing their Austrian brothers from 


5 The affairs of the Credit-Amnstalt were settled up last November. 

* Abundant evidence of the guilt of Reich Germans exists—e.g., the man who 
has attempted to murder Steidle and Fey. After an incident at Kufstein on 
June 26 a revolver belonging to the Munich police was picked up. 

’ Constitutionally an election must be held not later than November 1934. 
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flinging themselves headlong into the happy totalitarian Nazi 
State. All this has been abundantly illustrated by the events of 
this week (August 5 to 12), and particularly by Herr Habicht’s 
broadcast on August 9, when, by comparing them with the 
Rhenish separatists of the early ‘twenties, he attempted to 
fling at the Austrian Ministers the most soiling mud he could 
find. 

It is sometimes said that Dollfuss is fighting the Nazis by 
resorting to Nazi technique, and the Heimwehr view is certainly 
that you can only fight Fascists with Fascism. But the briefest 
comparison of the methods of the Hitler-Géring-Gébbels régime 
with that of Dollfuss and Fey reveals a conspicuous contrast. 
An Austrian official, when questioned on this point the other day, 
gave the characteristic answer: ‘ Oh, well, when the Hungarians 
and Bavarians went Communist at the end of the war, we put on 
a Communist face ; and now when Fascism is the thing, we have 
to try to frown like Fascists.’ 

It is really ridiculous to suggest that the Dollfuss régime is 
terrorist in the German way, though it is certainly high-handed. 
It has suppressed the Communist Party, which, owing to the 
fine quality of Austrian Socialism, comprised a negligible group. 
It has suppressed the Nazis, who were traitors in the technical 
sense of aiming at the virtual subjection of Austria to a hostile 
Government, and unblushingly criminal in their methods. But 
from the point of view of the daily life of the ordinary citizen, the 
two obvious characteristics of Brown Germany are that the 
Gleichschaltung of the Press makes it literally impossible to obtain 
a normal degree of information, while to be merely accused of 
dissidence may bring hard labour without trial—perhaps for 
years—in a concentration camp. There is nothing in Austria 
which can be compared with this—unless it be the pretty device 
of compelling Nazis to remove the swastikas their zealous con- 
federates have painted up. As for the Press, sensational headlines 
have recently been forbidden, while the Socialist Arbeiter Zeitung 
is subject to pre-inspection and is occasionally confiscated for one 
day. Apart from this, the Catholic, Heimwehr, and moderate 
papers supply the general information to which the politically 
minded reader is accustomed anywhere outside of Italy, Russia, 
and Germany. The Clerical Reichspost, for instance, which has 
been forbidden in Germany, provides normally accurate and 
adequate statements of fact with regard to German events. 

Further than this, though the Socialist Schutzbund and the 
Free Thinkers’ Association have been suppressed, Social Democrat 
activity is by no means impossible. The Socialists held a big 
conference on July 15, and the hoardings are placarded with their 
consequent demands—a 40-hour week and (true to their tradi- 
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tion) closer relations with neighbouring States,® to be facilitated 
by the neutralisation of Austria. Since June, moreover, the 
Social Democrats have been collecting signatures to a petition to 
the President of the Republic in favour of a speedy return to 
constitutionalism. It is not uninteresting that, in spite of the 
Heimwehr assertion that parliamentarism has been killed by the 
party spirit, over a million people had signed the petition by the 
end of July, although open signatures are much more difficult in 
the present circumstances than would be a secret vote. Dollfuss’s 
parliamentary experience, with the snap votes of August 1932, etc., 
helps to explain his relish for dictatorial methods, but it appears 
that democratic influence has countered Heimwehr pressure around 
him. Dr. Ender, an ex-Chancellor with parliamentary inclina- 
tions, has been deputed to examine constitutional possibilities, 
and it looks rather as if the Upper (Federal) Chamber may be 
made vocational without serious changes in the Lower House. 
The federal character of the Constitution has already been 
infringed by the ad hoc appointment of a kind of major-general in 
each State, but this alteration in the character of the Upper 
House would regularise the infraction and would end the con- 
siderable autonomy of the Wiener Rathaus. The Socialists will 
therefore fight it tooth and nail. 

Can the Dollfuss régime survive? The possibility of an open 
German conquest and annexation should scarcely be actual in 
view of the Four-Power Pact and the protests in Berlin on 
August 7 ; but any surrender to the Austrian Nazis which brought 
them into a coalition Cabinet in Vienna might end in complete 
subservience to Hitler. Recent developments in Austria seem to 
have discredited the old Nazi leader Frauenfeld, and the Viennese 
police have just put an end to the activities of the dentist Herbert 
Schneider, who was apparently trying to take his place. But the 
Dollfuss Government will soon need to provide the public with 
some positive achievement. The success of the internal loan in 
September will be important ; it may draw out a good deal of 
capital which currency regulations have confined to the country. 
The Neue Freie Presse was, however, voicing a widespread feeling 
in its leading article on August 3 when it suggested that it would 
be happier to see some of the much-trumpeted foreign loan used 
for employment schemes, and not all for the payment of interest 
on old loans, as arranged. This kind of thing may decide whether 
Dollfuss can win his political game. For the triangular play, 
with about a third of the Austrians behind the Government, a 
third behind Bauer and Seitz, the Socialists, and a third still 


8 The Dollfuss Government has arranged a number of commercial treaties. 
The Chancellor has just signed a treaty with Hungary for an exchange of Austrian 
wood for Hungarian wheat. 
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Nazi—for there is no reason to suppose that suppression has 
substantially diminished the Nazis as yet—is a delicate thing. 
Dollfuss’s anti-Socialist and deflationary policy throws some 
young men, who discard the Socialists as helpless to prevent the 
cut in their dole or the depression of wages, into the Nazi ranks. 
While even the Socialists attack him as the protector of Jewish 
capitalists, there are plenty of Viennese shopkeepers who will 
never be reconciled with an enemy of the swastika. Everywhere 
you will hear them complain that the Jews deserve all the blame. 
Dollfuss knows that he is the Socialists’ surest defence against 
greater evils, and he is convinced that it is best to outbid the 
Nazis in anti-Marxism ; after all, the rest of the Heimwehr might 
foliow that of Styria. As a matter of fact, the Vatican is running 
the best appeal possible on behalf of Dollfuss in this time of 
yearning for idealism and the defeat of materialism. The Reichs- 
post on August 3 wisely based its leading article upon quotations 
from the Osservatore Romano. Their gist was as follows: The 
racial State emphasises the material side of nationalism; it 
converts a spiritual into a physical conception, since physique 
and coercion become the dominant factors. Only barbaric tribes 
have been racially pure. 

Between Dollfuss and the Socialists there is only a negative 
tie ; both, in their fear of Germany, look for Danubian co-opera- 
tion instead. Essentially the town and country issue divides 
them. Many of the supporters of both the Government and the 
Socialists are indeed motivated by a profound desire to save 
from a Nazi fate the intellectual freedom which they still think 
is essential to the vitality of a German civilisation. But at 
bottom the dictators of Germany and Austria are two peasant 
boys, one from Upper, the other from Lower, Austria. Dollfuss 
has attacked the Socialists, and in May offered coalition to the 
Nazis, because he is a peasant at heart. In the last resort he 
would probably still prefer to make advances to the Nazis, if the 
tension of this summer and Fey’s determination have not cut off 
his retreat. Perhaps Dollfuss is too German to make a public 
appeal to the Powers to call off the open and insidious attacks of 
the Reich. It is all the more vital that the Powers should be firm 
if Austria is to be saved. It is not too much to say that the fate 
of Austria may decide the fate of Europe. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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THE SOVIET POWER IN ASIA 


THE existence of Communist rule over a large portion of the earth 
has evoked from the West a volume of published opinion propor- 
tionate to the novelty of the subject. Yet the inaccessibility of 
much of that portion has led to a concentration of attention on 
Soviet relations in European Russia and in the Far East. The 
middle mass, from the Arctic to Afghanistan and from the Urals 
to Manchuria, has achieved a distinctive position unheralded by 
either the Western or Soviet Press. The unconscious neglect of 
the former is excused by the difficulties which competent observers 
have to surmount in order to study middle Asia; the deliberate 
neglect of the latter is explained by official unwillingness to 
recognise the peculiar conditions pertaining within those borders. 
From the point of view of the Soviet Government the economic 
position of Siberia resulting from the Siberians’ political outlook 
is the more important ; but for the rest of the world the advance 
of the Soviet ideology into as yet unaffected parts of Central Asia 
is the more significant. 

The Soviet Government, wishing rather to exploit on world 
markets the considerable resources of Western Siberia than to 
supplement world knowledge of her affairs, is developing a summer 
trade route through the Arctic Ocean. For this purpose yearly 
expeditions are organised to the great rivers Yenesei and Ob. To 
ensure the safety of these expeditions ice-breakers are in attend- 
ance and elaborate meteorological services have been established 
to give warnings of storms, fog banks, and ice fields. The success 
of these, arrangements may be gauged by the fall in insurance 
rates for the ships of the expeditions: eight years ago the most 
favourable rate was 25s. per ton ; last year the normal rate was 
5S. per ton. 

At the present time timber is the chief export commodity 
carried by the expedition, though the Government aspires in due 
course also to send away surplus corn and produce from the 
southern areas, for the removal of which in large quantities the 
Trans-Siberian Railway is hopelessly inadequate. But it is in 
the peasants and workers of Siberia rather than in her actual or 
potential exports that her present importance lies. Contact even 
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with political prisoners—those outcasts who have received so much 
world-wide sympathy—indicated the startling difference I was to 
find between the inhabitants of Siberia and those of Russia 
proper. 

At Igarka, the timber port within the Arctic Circle, a grey- 
bearded ex-Menshevik, who was in exile there from his native 
Krasnoyarsk, criticised the rivalries of the leaders in Moscow as 
retarding the development of Siberia, and therefore of the entire 
Union. In the settlements along the banks of the mighty river 
‘Yenesei the inhabitants spoke contemptuously of the dilatory 
practice of Communism : ‘ It would be better if policy were con- 
trolled here in Siberia, where we know what should be done 
to produce well-being among the peasants.’ In a village near 
Novosibirsk a brawny young peasant pointed out the land which 
belonged to his family, and added that no one forced him to 
enter a State farm, or to adopt more communal and co-operative 
methods than had already been in use there for a century. The 
violent means by which peasants in European Russia were 
collectivised were stigmatised by the bearded elders: ‘ Those 
methods would never do here.’ 

The independence of character thus openly displayed illus- 
trates the key position which Siberia holds in the Soviet Union. 
Though inherent in the people, it has now been reinforced by 
economic circumstances. First, the movement of heavy industries 
to the Urals has made that neighbourhood the economic heart of 
the Soviet Union. Secondly, Western Siberia is in a convenient 
geographical position to feed this growing industrial area. 
Thirdly, the temporary ruin of the ‘ black earth belt ’ of European 
Russia has made the dominant bureaucracy and factory workers 
of the entire Union dependent on Western Siberia for foodstuffs. 

By nineteenth-century Russian writers Siberia was pictured 
as a snow-bound plain, across whose dread wastes hungry wolves 
pursued an everlasting succession of manacled prisoners. Then, 
as industrialisation went forward, foreign capital began to see 
Siberia as a potential El Dorado where a Russian bear played at 
dog-in-the-manger. My journey did something to draw aside 
these disguises and reveal the reality behind them. A brief 
description of this journey will perhaps correct the picture given 
by writers and industrialists of the last century, and repair the 
neglect of Siberia by students of the Soviet scene. 

I reached Siberia by the Arctic Ocean and landed at Igarka. 
Four years ago this port was a village of 300 inhabitants ; to-day 
it is the sawdust-scented metropolis of 12,000 workers, some 
5000 of whom are political prisoners. I talked with many of these 
workers, and noticed for the first time that Siberian independ- 
ence—an unexpected contrast after my experiences in European 
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Russia eighteen months earlier. The enthusiasm with which they 
viewed the rapid development of their town was tempered by 
doubts whether the central Government was making comparable 
strides. Food was plentiful though simple, and the prisoners 
themselves were far from being the starved wrecks that hearsay 
had led me to expect. Leaving the bleak and frigid tundra of the 
furthest north, I proceeded leisurely southwards, as the broad, 
sun-warmed river wound its way through forests of almost 
tropical luxuriance to the spreading grainlands south of the 
wooded belt. I spent some time at Krasnoyarsk, where the 
Trans-Siberian Railway crosses the river—a town to which many 
had come to enjoy drinking bouts and such other pleasures as it 
afforded—and also at Novosibirsk : from both I made expeditions 
to neighbouring country villages, to talk with the sturdy and 
comparatively clear-thinking peasants. I left by the Turk.-Sib. 
Railway for Semipalatinsk and Turkestan, passing through the 
Irtysh plain, gold with swaying corn and dotted with the red 
kerchiefs of those ‘ on the harvest front.’ 

Throughout my journey the independence. of the Siberians 
was evident from their conversation. A half-Russian, half- 
Tungoose fisherwoman of the Yenesei said she preferred to sell 
her catch privately to such travellers as ourselves rather than to 
deliver it to her artel, which would ‘ send it off to Russia,’ giving 
her nothing in exchange. An electrician from Ulala, in the 
northern Altai, now on duty in Novosibirsk, deplored the arrival 
of officials from Moscow, since they tried to interfere with the 
efficient administration which the Siberians had set up for them- 
selves. Those who have travelled in or read of European Russia 
can realise the difference which such sentiments imply between 
the Russians and Siberians. The mere mention of such thoughts 
in the Ukraine or North Caucasus would cause the arrest and 
‘forced labour for counter-revolutionary propaganda’ of the 
speaker. 

This independence is no sudden outcome of the present 
situation, but the result of Siberia’s previous history. Between 
the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries Cossacks spread their 
dominion over Siberia for the sake of the furs to be exacted from 
the indigenous inhabitants. In their wake came peasants, run- 
ning away from their landlords. These hardy folk settled in rear 
of the marauders, whom they supplied with agricultural produce. 
Thus an exchange of food for defence grew up, and with it an 
independence of and contempt for the central Government. In 
the hundred years after 1670 exile became the definite sentence 
for an increasing number of social and criminal offences. Under 
an Imperial ukase of 1760 landlords received the power to deport 
turbulent serfs. Prisoners from Russia’s western wars and 
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members of the intelligentsia who expressed their opinions too 
openly were also sent to Siberia. Religious sectarians and other 
members of the intelligentsia went voluntarily, seeing in Siberia 
a country where they might live less circumscribed by a harsh 
autocracy. The rapid increase of peasant population during the 
_ thirty years before the war compelled many peasants to seek new 
land. For both compulsory and voluntary exiles Russia proper 
was too narrow. This state of affairs was realised in the capital, 
but its significance—that Siberia was becoming politically more 
advanced than Russia proper—was not appreciated until the 
opening of the Trans-Siberian Railway made it possible for 
Siberian grain to compete with that of Russia in the world’s 
markets. This rivalry resulted in the break in ‘ through rates’ 
at Chelyabinsk, which was in fact a discriminatory tariff on 
Siberian produce. This emphasised the difference in outlook 
between the Russian and Siberian peasantry—a difference which, 
despite the common background of Orthodox tradition, gave 
rise to a home rule movement in Siberia. The movement fell 
temporarily into abeyance owing to the efforts made by all 
classes and provinces of the empire at the beginning of the 
Great War. 

Once the resistance of the native tribes had been overcome, 
the immigrants formed communes upon the model of their home 
villages. Settlers and prisoners were treated in much the same 
way, and were equally controlled by such authority as existed, 
though the land belonging to a village might be more freely 
distributed among its families than in Russia proper. Lenin 
promised the home rule formerly demanded by the Siberians in 
order to legalise their land-holdings under bigger administrative 
units than village organisations allowed. Zemstvos had not been 
encouraged by the Tsarist Government, since there were no land- 
lords to form a majority upon such councils. Lenin’s initial 
decree permitting the peasants to expand their holdings while he 
secured his party’s position in the cities was acted upon through- 
out the Soviet Union ; and later edicts, reversing this policy and 
returning to the party’s true aims, were never enforced in Western 
Siberia. The villages now own more land than before the Revolu- 
tion ; the soil is fertile, and the climate favourable for the pro- 
duction of rye, from which the black bread preferred by the 
peasants is made. Food more than suffices, and the surplus is 
transported to east and west. But in exchange there are few 
manufactured articles to be bought by the producers. This 
dearth the Siberians attribute to the distant Moscow Government. 
The distance, an agricultural expert near Barnaul said, hindered 
the development of a Siberian industry for the Siberians, an 
enterprise whose possibilities he appreciated and whose com- 
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parative infancy he resented. A strong Government at Novo- 
sibirsk, in his opinion, would correct the balance. 

That the long-standing independence persists is evident ; its 
continuance must be an affront to the Moscow Government. 
That no interference is made and none anticipated demonstrates 
the key position which Western Siberia holds. Eastern Siberia, 
on the other hand, is barely self-supporting agriculturally. Col- 
lective methods were introduced there to stimulate the country 
as an export centre; the result has been the same hardships 
and falling production as in the Ukraine. Its distance from any 
considerable industrial centre renders it relatively unimportant 
to the issue under discussion. 

In the initial period of excited experiment (1920-24) virulent 
town Communists were sent to country districts in European 
Russia to confiscate the land for the State, creating State farms 
to make the towns independent of the peasants. This plan 
failed, and the New Economic Policy had to be introduced as an 
economic corrective. Meanwhile, Siberia, too distant from the 
then centre of industry and too independent to be suborned by 
such an influx of unpractical propagandists, maintained a steady 
development. Under the first Five-Year Plan heavy industry 
was concentrated further east ; Western Siberia was to feed it, 
while European Russia was to provide the grain export with 
which foreign machinery and advice were to be bought. The 
second part of this plan failed. Communist agricultural economy 
resulted in the ruin of the European ‘ black earth belt,’ and this 
ruin offers a significant warning against interference with Western 
Siberia, upon which the entire support of the towns and industry 
has now devolved. 

As the economic dependence of the Union on Western Siberia 
increases, a growing political influence will be exerted by it. 
Western Siberia, on account of its geographical position, is 
unlikely to secede from the Union ; but it may force the remainder 
of the Union to adopt its system of production and land tenure. 
To distract attention from this example and from the partial 
failure of industrialisation the Ogpu terror is being intensified 
in European Russia. The formation of independent States on 
Russia’s western window-sill and the movement of industry to 
the east both lend weight to Lenin’s advice that the Communist 
gospel should be propagated in the East. By this expansion, of 
which the Turk.-Sib. Railway is the symbol, the proletariat is to 
be dazzled and its waning enthusiasm given new life. If these 
designs succeed, the improvement in conditions which might 
result from the general adoption of the Western Siberian example 
will be indefinitely postponed, 

The opening of the Turk.-Sib. Railway was hailed as an 





occasion of national rejoicing ; the official Press eulogised the 
achievement ; even the world Press took notice of it, since some 
politicians remembered it as the revival of a project dropped at 
British insistence in 1907 as part of the Anglo-Russian rapproche- 
ment. A film, too, acclaimed as a masterpiece by those European 
enthusiasts for whom Russia has become synonymous with 
excellence, explained the magnificence of the construction. 
Though I had learnt that the film had been made in Armenia, I 
was still prepared to be impressed by the grandeur, or at least the 
pretension, of the railway itself. Disappointment was in store 
for me. The station-master at Novosibirsk whom I asked for a 
ticket wore a little white hat like that of an American sailor. He 
stopped making the paper boats with which his otherwise empty 
desk was covered, spat out a few shattered sunflower seeds, and 
graciously took me to the head of a ticket queue at the back door 
of the booking office, in order to avoid the turmoil at the front 
window. Six hours later—a record for my journey—I was 
seated on a louse-ridden perch in a coach of the Turk.-Sib. Express. 

During four days and nights we rattled and quaked over the 
uneven track, until I broke my journey at Alma-Ata. Long and 
frequent halts and delays had given ample opportunity to study 
the influence of the railway: brick houses and schools were 
rising beside it, and the felt yurts of the nomads were pitched in 
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orderly rows. The tribesmen had been compelled to live in large 
groups, and the surrounding land was too poor to support so 
large a gathering of animals: their stock was thus becoming 
depleted. The men and women gaped at the train—still an 
object of wonder, though its coming had changed their simple 
nomad lives to that striving penury more frequently associated 
with cities. A student travelling for experience observed to me : 
‘These are backward peoples who do not yet appreciate the 
advantages of mass action.’ The scenery, once past the grain 
belt, consisted of monotonous flat desert, interspersed with clumps 
of coarse and shrivelled grass. But once, from the summit of the 
low pass of Toyasesk, near Lake Balkash, the view stirred me 
deeply. I saw from there for the first time the snow-capped 
beauty of the Tien Shan, the Mountains of Heaven, the glamorous 
barrier between Russia and China. The proud heights floated 
in the burning sky, a rampart of glittering battlements, serene 
and detached above our struggling progress. Beneath, towards 
the valley of the Ili, our desert way was transformed to a shimmer- 
ing sea crossing, fading into an indistinct blue mirage, where 
foothills merged into mountains in the distant haze. 

Some days later I set out for Tashkent. The train arrived at 
four in the morning, and I gathered my belongings leisurely and 
descended from the coach. A soldier and civilian took me firmly 
by the arms and led me to the station office of the Ogpu. The 
platform had emptied quickly and was now deserted beneath the 
glaring electric lights. I was nervous and alone. My camera 
was demanded : I had sinned, for I had been seen photographing. 
My subject had been a Kaizak-Khirghiz station-mistress, but the 
sinister Ogpu assumed espionage. The camera and films were 
confiscated, and but for the good offices of the British Embassy 
in Moscow that camera would still be in Tashkent. From its 
return one must assume that on this occasion even the Moscow 
Government considered the Central Asian Ogpu had been over- 
zealous in the ‘ class war.’ Later the soldier showed me out of 
the station into a dark street. The lights of an approaching Ford 
blinded me, and I fell headlong into a deep ditch across the street. 
Painfully I grovelled in the damp bottom for my scattered 
provisions ; at length I was pulled out by a weary cabdriver. 
My arrival in Central Asia had scarcely been auspicious. 


In the middle of the last century Central Asia was said to com- 
prise ‘ those countries which lie between the British and Russian 
Empires.’ As Russian arms advanced on Turkestan the number 
of these countries decreased, and the scramble for influence in 
Afghanistan ensued. But in 1907 the rapprochement between 
Russia and England called a halt to half a century’s rivalry. 
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To-day, sponsored by the Communist missionary urge, an attempt 
is being made to reduce the number of intermediate countries to 
zero. A new sphere of international interest, at present outside 
the Soviet Union, is being created by the encroachment of 
Bolshevist propaganda into Chinese Turkestan. Should the 
Moscow Government win that country, still in name a province 
of China, the Soviet Union and the Indian Empire will be adjacent. 
The buffer State of Afghanistan and the mountains of India’s 
northern border offer obstacles to the passage of armies. The 
strategic position of Afghanistan has not altered; but to an 
expansionist policy dependent upon the dissemination of propa- 
ganda the high ranges of Kashmir are less of a barrier, and in fact 
would hinder those anxious to check such an infiltration of ideas. 
That China is unable to protect her provinces is evident from the 
ease with which Japan has gained control of Manchuria. Chinese 
Turkestan is more remote, and thus more difficult to defend by 
force of arms. In addition, armed forces themselves are not 
proof against revolutionary ideology. The unrest that has been 
smouldering in that province since the assassination of the 
competent Governor Yang in 1928 has recently taken more 
serious shape. Unsettled conditions are favourable for the 
absorption of Marxian principles. The position of the Govern- 
ment in Russian Turkestan illustrates the attitude there towards 
this meditated expansion. Owing to the completion of the Turk.- 
Sib. Railway this plan is now assuming more concrete form. 

The advance of Russian arms on Turkestan from 1847 onwards 
was considered in Europe as an advance on India ; but Prince A. 
Lobanov Rostovsky rightly says that Russian Central Asia is to 
Russia what the Bay of Biscay is to the Atlantic. The original 
military movement in 1863-64 was intended to secure the junction 
of Siberia and European Russia from nomadic incursions. When 
the frontiers of empire had been set on the great chain of obstacles 
stretching from the Hindu Kush to the Gobi, expansion ceased 
and Russia was a geographic entity. Beyond those obstacles 
imperialism ran rampant, and was only advocated and executed 
by generals to further their own advancement. That the Indus 
and Persian Gulf might give Russia an outlet to world trade was 
never seriously considered. The Trans-Caspian Railway, how- 
ever, though built to facilitate Russian control in Turkestan, did 
imply a definite strategic menace to India. The strength of 
public opinion on this matter may be gauged from the literature 
it provoked. This railway moved the centre of interest from 
Tashkent to Turkmenistan. At the time of the late Lord Curzon’s 
journey in 1889 the military viceroy at Tashkent was considering 
the movement of his capital (and with it the bulk of his army) to 
Samarkand. The military menace declined in importance, as 
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time showed that informed Russian opinion did not favour further 
advance, and as Far Eastern affairs emerged to occupy the 
attention of the Powers. At the present time the position of the 
Red army in Central Asia still implies a threat to India; but 
several factors diminish the seriousness of the threat. As a high 
official in Tashkent told me, the Soviet Government is for the 
present inactive in Afghanistan, since the outcome of a struggle 
between the Red army and an efficient European column was 
considered doubtful. This estimate of the Red army’s potential 
strength was confirmed by conversations with its members. The 
army is used as an instrument of internal propaganda; con- 
sequently the soldiers suffer from a diversity of political outlook 
which would affect their efficiency in the field. Secondly, Soviet 
propagandists do not envisage an empire of ownership, but a 
community of nations whose self-determination Russian advice 
may assist. 

That the primary concern of the Tsarist Government was to 
secure the empire’s frontiers is shown by the policy pursued 
toward the tribesmen. Every effort was made to encourage the 
settlement of the nomad native inhabitants, but none to raise 
their cultural level. Only few of the indigenous inhabitants 
received Russian education ; these few, however, felt that they 
should take a greater part in the administration of their country. 
To these men, and to the numeious Russians without much 
property, Lenin’s pronouncements made a direct appeal. The 
landless Russians were the product of the Tsarist governmental 
system, and consequently resented it. In contrast to the English 
in India, most Russian petty officials settled in Turkestan on 
retirement. Once the revolution in Turkestan had become an 
accomplished fact, the strong tie all Russians feel to their native 
soil asserted itself, and Turkestan became subservient to Moscow 
control. The strength of this tie may be judged from the prac- 
tically similar extent of the old empire and the new Union. Asa 
result of the reversion to true Communist policy, many of the 
skilled cotton-growers fled to neighbouring countries, and the 
cotton crop is admitted to have declined. This had an adverse 
effect on the economy of the Union, but its result is not so far- 
reaching as the ruin of the European ‘ black earth belt.’ Many 
of the native inhabitants are starving, but the rigour of the Soviet 
rule by the dominant Russians will prevent a militant outbreak. 
How thorough is the Ogpu network is shown by the remark of a 
fellow-traveller near Tashkent : ‘ I have never felt so surrounded 
by spies.’ The few native inhabitants who form part of the 
administrative machine are so Russianised in outlook that they 
share the international missionary urge rather than feel the 
sufferings of their fellow-countrymen. The great spirit which 
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raised Samarkand and Bukhara from villages to mighty cities, 
adorned by still glorious monuments and famous as seats of 
international learning, is indeed gone for ever. 

The solution of the cotton problem seemed to the Moscow 
Government to call for the organisation of vast State farms. 
Once formulated, the plan was envisaged as rectifying altogether 
the shortage of clothing resulting from the civil war and the 
economic chaos of the first years of Communist experiment. The 
whole of Turkestan should produce cotton and the courtry be fed 
by a new railway from Western Siberia. The thore fervid mis- 
sionaries saw the projected railway as a moral force among the 
backward Khirghiz and Kazaks. In this they were justified, 
for during my journey upon it I was struck by the reverence and 
awe with which the train was regarded, perhaps comparable to 
the attention the Graf Zeppelin might excite in the mountains of 
Albania. Far-seeing members of the Third International pictured 
the advance of the railway into Chinese Turkestan, and even the 
spreading of their ideas into adjacent India. The general disap- 
pointment that immediate revolutions had not been produced in 
Europe by the Comintern would be relieved by achievement in 
Asia. Soviet technicians considered the raw materials Chinese 
Turkestan could provide. Finally, the problem of the rapidly 
increasing population might find at least a temporary solution by 
expansion into Chinese Turkestan. Thus all the diverse elements 
of the Moscow Government were in accord, and the construction 
of the Turk.-Sib. Railway was undertaken before other lines, 
economically more urgent, were considered. 

I found the vaunted achievement faulty in many places. 
Often fish-plates were secured with a single bolt; an engine- 
driver said that only old engines could be used, since the newer 
ones were heavier and forced the rails into the yielding sand over 
which part of the line runs. The single track and the distance 
apart of the sidings make the line inadequate for any considerable 
volume of traffic. The grain position in European Russia pre- 
cludes the dispatch of corn to less vital Turkestan; the native 
inhabitants continue to starve, since they will not produce cotton 
for which they can get nothing in exchange. From the ideo- 
logical standpoint the line is a far greater success. An agricultural 
expert travelling with me said that the line avoided the more 
fertile, and therefore more economically important, regions in 
order to facilitate the construction of branches into Dzungaria. 
The Trans-Siberian Railway encouraged trade between outer 
China and Russia; the Turk.-Sib. Railway is closer, and its poten- 
tial commercial importance to Chinese Turkestan can scarcely 
be overstated. Even now, in the present state of the railway, 
Russia has more than regained the commercial predominance she 
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held before the war. In addition, under the Soviet Government, 
political propaganda follows Russian trade. The anarchy which 
threatens Chinese Turkestan may make Soviet rule preferable to 
no rule, even by those opposed to Communist principles. 
Communists in Tashkent consider that the same elements 
which supported the revolution in Russian Turkestan would 
support one on the Chinese side of the border. All the discontent 
of the Mahommedan Turki with the Chinese yoke might be mobi- 
lised. The numerous Russian immigrants wish, it is said, to re- 
join their fatherland. Fanatical Bolsheviks think that India’s 
religious problems could be healed by a Communist faith held in 
common. ‘ Then one in three of the world’s population would be 
Communists,’ explained an enthusiast. This view is clearly far- 
fetched, and belittles the benefits which even discontented 
Indians admit are conferred by British rule. At the same time 
it cannot be denied that the existence of a system of government 
in Chinese Turkestan fundamentally opposed to that of the 
British in India might fan any smouldering discontent on her 
northern border. The Bolshevist ‘ hot-gospellers ’ are notoriously 
expert at adapting their sermons to the immediate needs of any 
section of the community at odds with authority. Those who 
have the welfare of India and the British Empire at heart will 
rightly watch the threatened advance of Soviet power into 


Chinese Turkestan with considerable misgiving. 


BosworTH GOLDMAN. 
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THE FUTURE OF LONDON 


Ir is a matter for thankfulness that the national housing policy 
has escaped the fate which has befallen many public movements 
and policies in modern England. Too often they are either the 
subject of acute controversy or else of self-conscious analysis and 
introspection. On housing policy, however, in its broadest aspect 
there is general unanimity. Political parties and ‘ amenity’ 
societies are at one in agreeing that the era of the old congested 
areas of working-class houses is past, and that homes of the 
future should each possess a patch garden, however small, and the 
possibility of a bed of flowers. Party leaders have eulogised their 
several contributions to carrying out this policy. Bishops and 
archbishops have pronounced benedictions upon it. In moving 
passages of numerous orations speakers, while careful not to 
emphasise military metaphors about mental fights or sleeping 
swords, yet assure us that ‘ Jerusalem ’ will, with the minimum of 
delay, be built ‘in England’s green and pleasant land.’ 

Much of this talk consists, no doubt, of the usual machine-made 
laudations by members of a political party on the proposals of the 
Government of the day. By far the greater part of the approval, 
however, is wholly genuine. There is hardly a man or woman, 
who thinks about the matter at all, who is not truly glad of the 
new trend of housing development that has taken place in Great 
Britain since the war. 

Even a good development, of course, has its drawbacks. It is 
often a sad business to see one pleasant field after another 
attacked by the builders. There are some spots within a dozen 
miles of Charing Cross which it would be a boon to future genera- 
tions to preserve. Worcester Park is a typical example of such a 
place. The motorist who is leaving London and takes the right- 
hand turn in Worcester Park finds himself suddenly in a new 
world. The road takes two bends, and the traveller is then in a 
country lane which for a mile or more passes through a glade 
overshadowed by fine trees. The lane is bordered by a stream 
and green fields on one side and a pleasant country house and 
park on the other. It is a beautiful piece of countryside, and 
London might for all the world be a hundred miles away. Could 
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not such pieces of country be preserved—oases in the greater 
London that is even now engulfing them, like Hyde Park or 
Regent’s Park in the smaller London of last century? There is 
another fault which is sometimes only too manifest. The houses 
built are often unnecessarily ugly. Cheapness is of course an 
overriding consideration, and some measure of the unsightliness 
may be excused on this score. But sightliness is so much a 
matter of form and proportion that the need for economy cannot 
bear all the blame, whether of formless two-storey houses in an 
English suburb, or of the bungalows, often still more ugly, that are 
peppered about so plentifully in Scotland. 

After due weight has been given to every criticism, and due 
allowance for all the loss involved, there is no question of the 
blessedness of the present development. Little by little the style 
and appearance of the houses built is improving. Even with the 
least pleasing, the critic must remember that a house is generally 
at its worst when it isnew. This is peculiarly true of those which 

garden ground. Nature’s growth of flower and tree, 
combined with the mellowing power of sun and wind on brickwork 
and on tile or slate, gives a yearly increase in beauty. Granted 
that the proportions of the new houses are right, as in very many 
cases they are, they should in time become reasonably good to look 
on. Above all, they have been dowered with three vital gifts 
denied to their predecessors for three generations—green grass, 
flowers, and the sight of a green tree. The change from the old 
working-class suburb is complete. The legacy from the past 
was one of evil. True, the evil was not unmixed. The long, 
straight streets built in the preceding half-century were sanitary. 
Drains and water for the most part were adequate. So much at 
least was good, and for that good Disraeli is to be thanked. But 
the long, straight streets were of continuous houses, mostly 
opening directly on to the street, each the very spit and counter- 
part of the next, a real study in monotony. Any social worker, 
indeed, with insight realises that the veritable slum is far superior 
to them in one respect. In it life is more variegated. It has not 
the deadening uniformity, whether for parents or for children, of 
the dull, straight, respectable street. Both, however, are alike 
in one respect. When Russell Lowell wrote 


No price is set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer 


he had forgotten the workmen’s quarter of an English town. 
For those who lived in such a place the advent of June was 
heralded by no flower except such as might be found in 
some casual window-box; the progress of summer showed 
itself in no mantle of green and gold, but only in long days and 
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sweltering nights—except only for the great London parks and 
squares. 

The mention of London parks and squares points to a very 
striking and remarkable contrast. In the matter of private 
housing, the workmen’s dwellings which London has inherited 
from the past are a legacy of ill and a tradition of ugliness. A 
complete break has been made with that tradition. The new 
housing, with all the faults already criticised, is susceptible of 
being made quite beautiful, and already contains much that is 
pleasant and of charm. But what of public London—London 
with its public buildings and open spaces, London as the capital 
city of the British Empire? By the grace of God and the 
accidents of history London is blessed with the finest parks and 
other open spaces that any great city in the world can boast. 
Westminster, the seat of government, has advantages that few 
other cities enjoy. The Abbey and the Houses of Parliament are 
broad-based upon the Thames, and the line from the Abbey to 
Buckingham Palace and from the Palace to Trafalgar Square is 
flanked along nearly the whole of its length by the Green Park. 
These alone are advantages which any capital city might envy. 
In addition, the whole areas on either side of Birdcage Walk and 
the river front from Vauxhall Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge lend 
themselves to a scheme of beautiful development. The legacy 
left to us by past generations is a great one. How are we going to 
deal with it ? It seems strange that a people which in the matter 
of private housing can break with a bad tradition and set out 
upon a better course should not adopt a scheme for preserving 
and developing the centre of London, however prudent and 
gradual its execution may be. It is almost incredible that in the 
same day and generation that their new housing areas are carried 
into effect they should also actively impair and mutilate a fine 
heritage in the public amenities of the same city. There is, 

‘indeed, an explanation of the incongruity, but no explanation can 
mitigate its disastrous effects if it is allowed to continue. 

Viewed in their relation to the great issues that have engaged 
public attention during the last six months, the episodes of 
Carlton House Terrace and Adelphi Terrace are of small concern. 
The world depression and the Conference ; the Nazi movement 
and its possible reactions on world peace; the Manchurian 
dispute ; the Disarmament Conference—beside such questions 
these two episodes appear trivial. They gain in significance, 
however, when they are regarded, not as isolated incidents, but 
as indicative of what may evidently happen on a much wider 
scale. They are danger-posts for the future. If Providence 
should decree that Westminster Abbey, the Guildhall, and St. 
Paul’s be spared, no aerial bombing in the future would be likely 
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to do much more permanent harm to London than would be 
ensured by giving a free rein for a generation to the same spirit 
which planned—if planning be a suitable word—the disfigurement 
of Carlton House Terrace, or which aided and abetted the destruc- 
tion of Adelphi Terrace. 

The vandalism shown in the treatment of the two terraces, 
differing as that treatment did in nearly every other respect, was 
the same in this. It was active, not passive. It did not suffer 
harm to be done through the lack of power ur energy to prevent it. 
It went out of its way to initiate or facilitate the injury. There 
the likeness ends. Carlton House Terrace may not be an archi- 
tectural gem of the first water. On the other hand, let no one 
disparage it until they have compared it with the majority of 
London buildings, ancient or modern. It is a good, suitable 
building, comprehensive in plan, adequate in scale and proportion, 
on the unique position in which it stands overlooking the greatest 
ceremonial way in London. Let it be replaced; but if so, the 
building which replaces it must be equally pleasing in its pro- 
portions, restful to the eye, comprehensive in design, and it must 
also be finer in style. It is at least doubtful if the neo-Renaissance 
flight of fancy which was reproduced in The Times would satisfy 
any of these stipulations. It is noteworthy that the threat to 
Carlton House Terrace came, not from the speculative builder, 
but from a Government department. It was Government 
property. The officials of the department concerned were per- 
fectly honest and well-intentioned in their action. They wished 
to do what they considered to be their duty—namely, to increase 
the rent roll of Crown property. The object was admirable 
in itself. Just as a public department, however, when acting 
on behalf of the Crown, is supposed to behave as a model em- 
ployer, so also it should behave as a model landlord. But the 
managers of the Crown lands might have taken as their motto 
‘ Si poteris recte, si non, quocumque modo rem.’ They disregarded 
the restraints which any ordinary self-respecting landlord places 
upon himself. An increase in the rent roll at all costs had been 
their guiding principle in the ill-conceived rebuilding of Regent 
Streét. It had animated them in their project—which, fortu- 
nately, miscarried—in Regent’s Park. It was the cause of the 
attempted disfigurement of Carlton House Terrace. 

The case of Adelphi Terrace is very different. It is as with- 
drawn from the public eye behind the trees which now obscure 
the view, as Carlton House Terrace impresses itself on public 
notice. In itself, however, it is the finest piece of Adam’s archi- 
tecture in England. It was overlaid some seventy years ago with 
stucco and cement, but is capable of being restored to its original 
condition. Moreover, even in its present state, it is a much more 
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sightly building than its neighbours on either side. Its position 
is also important, since an ugly building in the position in which 
it occupies will further spoil the whole aspect of the north side 
of the Thames, already badly prejudiced. By passing the Adelphi 
Terrace Act Parliament bestowed upon the owners additional 
rights in respect of part of the ground which they had never 
before possessed. Without these rights Adelphi Terrace might 
and probably would have continued to exist undisturbed as it is 
now for an indefinite period. The conferment of these rights 
has transformed it into a building proposition, which may be 
lucrative, but which involves the demolition of the present terrace 
and its replacement by a huge modern block of flats. The history. 
of the proceedings in Parliament is deplorable. The later stages 
of the Bill were carried through the House of Commons with a 
haste which was quite unnecessary, and, as far as can be ascer- 
tained (since no official report of their proceedings was published), 
with wholly inadequate consideration in the Private Bill Com- 
mittee. It is possible, and indeed probable, that had members 
known the true facts of the whole case it would never have been 
passed into law in its present form. The rejection of the Bill 
would not have involved any interference with the legitimate 
exercise of property rights, as members were led to suppose, nor 
was there any general approval of the Bill by the Westminster 
City Council or the London County Council such as members 
were also given to believe. The hustle and bustle of the closing 
days of the session prevented the Bill being properly examined 
or understood. As a result the measure received its ill-considered 
assent. Parliament conferred on a private owner a gift estimated 
to be worth some hundreds of thousands of pounds, and the 
public gained, not some new amenity, but the destruction of a 
historic work by one of our greatest architects, and the pos- 
sibility, if not the probability, that the Thames Embankment 
will be further spoiled. 

The course of events with regard to the two terraces was 
unfortunate. Yet it has not been without some compensations. 
The outburst of public opinion against the disfigurement of 
Carlton House Terrace did not avail to prevent the unwanted 
building in Carlton Gardens, but it was not barren of result. 
The institution of the new Crown Lands Advisory Committee 
provides a safeguard for the proper treatment in future of the 
terrace itself and other Crown buildings and building sites. The 
same Committee has been charged with the duty of sitting in 
judgment on the plans of any new building that may be designed 
to take the place of Adelphi Terrace. If it makes full use of its 
powers, it may insure a fine building on the latter site. In such 
an event the amenity of Thames-side will not suffer, even though 
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a historic building will indeed have been lost. These individual 
cases, however, are but images and examples of a general danger. 
If these things are done in the green tree, what will be done in 
the dry? If a Government department and Parliament itself 
are ready to destroy the amenities, where is the influence that 
will intervene and constrain the speculative builder to refrain 
from doing so, when he is acting within his legitimate rights, and 
will insist that new schemes of public development are worthy of 
the opportunity ? 

London is changing before our eyes. A great town vital and 
surging with activity can never remain static and undeveloping. 
For good or for evil the process of change is unceasing. There 
are periods, however, when development and alterations go for- 
ward at an accelerated pace. The present is such a period, and 
this is due to causes which make it inevitable. The population 
of London and the surrounding district is growing at a much 
greater rate, both absolutely and in proportion, than is the rest 
of the country. This is caused in part by the concentration of 
business in capital cities, which is a very general phenomenon. 
In England, however, in addition to this, the tide of population 
which a century ago flowed to the north has now turned and is 
flowing southwards in just as marked a manner. In five years, 
while the increase in population in Scotland and Wales was but 
slight and that of Lancashire and Yorkshire much less than 
formerly, the percentage rate of increase in London was nearly 
ten times that of Scotland and more than three times that of the 
North of England. London, however, is not only growing. It 
is being transformed. Just as the national housing policy causes 
a spread of working-class houses outwards, so high prices and high 
taxation join with the motor car in ringing the death-knell of the 
bigger London private houses. Some will remain, but the flat 
(combined with the week-end cottage, if means stretch so far) is 
rapidly superseding them. Already there are many instances in 
which the garage of a fairly large-sized house on a good position 
will fetch as large a rent as the house itself. 

London, indeed, is not only changing fast, but will do so even 
more rapidly in the immediate future. It is not a matter of 
choice. It is inevitable. The Waterloo Bridge problem must be 
taken in hand again before long. So must that of Charing Cross 
Bridge. Rebuilding in the neighbourhood of Victoria Street has 
been rapid during the last ten years, and it will certainly not be 
less so in the decade to come. Grosvenor House and Dorchester 
House are a very epitome of the new era in well-to-do housing 
development. We are faced with a three-fold problem. There 
is the question of traffic, involving the construction or widening 
of great thoroughfares and the building or reconstruction of 
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bridges with bridgeheads and approaches. All these are large 
measures of town planning. At the other end of the scale is the 
preservation of particular buildings or groups of buildings of 
historic or artistic value, which should be safeguarded, if humanly 
possible. Yet again there is the question of the amenity of 
ordinary buildings. The range of low houses in Abingdon Street, 
for example, is of no artistic merit. But if they had been pulled 
down and a new block 80 feet in height had been erected in their 
place it would have ruined the Abbey precincts and, once erected, 
the expense involved in demolishing such houses would have 
been almost prohibitive. Fortunately, effective steps were taken 
just in time to prevent the project being put into execution. 
What is the right course to pursue ? It is open to anyone to 
argue that with few exceptions London has lived and grown up 
till now untrammelled by planning and free from any ‘ fescue of 
an imprimatur.’ It is also true that the centre of London is 
probably the pleasantest of any great city. The whole weight of 
fact, however, is against leaving the future to chance. The 
parks, which are the greatest glory of central London, are his- 
torical accidents of which no counterpart or analogue can or will 
happen again in that area. The buildings, with few exceptions, 
may have grown at random, but those exceptions, the work of 
the two ‘ planners’ Wren and Nash, are not least among the 
causes of it being so fair a town to-day. The best exposure, 
however, of any /aissez faire policy is afforded by the most recent 
examples of unplanned London themselves, whether residential 
or commercial. ‘Si argumentum queris circumspice’! Gros- 
venor House and Dorchester House might have been much worse. 
But who can say that they are lovely and fitting? They would 
have been in place in New York, but not in London. New York 
is so starved for elbow room that there is a reason for tall buildings 
on the scanty space available. In London there is no such excuse. 
Nor have recent essays in office building been any more praise- 
worthy. Unilever House and the Shell-Mex building are mon- 
strosities in comparison with the magnificent fagade of Somerset 
House that lies between them. Brettenham House prejudices any 
Waterloo Bridge scheme from the start, because it is out of scale 
and proportion to any northern bridgehead development. The 
Shell-Mex building stands like a great buffalo with its rump to the 
river. It is also out of proportion and spoils the aspect of the 
embankment. At night the flood lighting on the white stoneis 
quite beautiful when seen at a distance against the darkness of the 
night. But the beauty is that of the light that illumines, not of the 
form illumined. Let anyone who doubts contrast this sight with 
that of the spire of St. Mary’s Church at Oxford, outlined in the 
dark against the sky by the reflected light from the High Str¢et. 
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The best, perhaps, that can be said for the Shell-Mex building is 
that ugliness unadorned is best. It is plain. Had it been gar- 
nished with stone rosettes and festoons, it would have been worse. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the amenity of the whole of 
the centre of London for centuries to come is at stake at this 
moment. It is to make or to mar by what is done in the next 
decade. The truth of this assertion is beyond all dispute. One 
instance is proof enough. At present the southern side of the 
Thames from the new London County Hall to Waterloo Bridge 
is an ill-assorted jumble of mean old buildings by day and a jazz 
collection of advertisements for whisky, tooth-paste, and other 
modern necessities by night. Some of the gallant destroyers of 
Adelphi Terrace pointed to the jazz and the jumble as a proof 
that the view from the terrace was worthless. As soon, however, 
as the inevitable rebuilding of the two bridges, at Waterloo and 
Charing Cross, is completed, a complete reconstruction of the 
southern bank of the Thames between them will follow. What 
will be made of it? The possibilities are immense. The dullest 
imagination can visualise the difference between success and 
failure, between a beautiful and a monstrous southern embank- 
ment. At present the riverine property along this whole stretch 
of shore is in the hands of four owners, but there is a possibility 
of one at least of the four estates being broken up and parcels of 
it alienated. Common-sense dictates that the situation should be 
brought under control, and if action is to be taken at all there 
should be as little delay as possible. 

The London County Council is obviously the body which 
should have immediate control of the general development. It 
is the body most directly concerned. It is already the chief 
building authority for London, and also is the town-planning 
authority under the Town and Country Planning Act. Under 
that Act it has the power to take all, or nearly all, the action 
which is necessary. On the other hand, it is only right that Par- 
liament should have a voice in making decisions of moment. 
London is not a city to itself like the great provincial towns. It 
is the capital of the country and of the British Empire. The 
history of the nation is writ large on London. Every page of that 
history is inscribed in its buildings and all British citizens have a 
share in it. Moreover—a more mundane but not unimportant 
consideration—grants will have to be made from the national 
Exchequer towards the expenses of development. Co-operation, 
or rather the lack of it, between the two authorities may easily 
be a cause of friction, and the recent Waterloo Bridge incident is 
an example of what might happen. Future incidents of the kind, 
however, can be avoided if proper arrangements are made and 
are supplemented by tact and goodwill in working them. 

Vor. CXIV—No. 679 M 
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A much more difficult question is that of taste. Who is to be 
the ‘ arbiter elegantiarum,’ to pass judgment on new buildings and 
to estimate the artistic value of old? It may be impossible to let 
matters take their course, but the possible horrors involved in any 
other policy, if it should be mistaken, might appal the most 
convinced advocate of ‘ planning.’ Is the arbiter to be a Govern- 
ment department ? God forbid ; and all parties and sects would 
echo such a prayer. Chance might send us some administrator 
whose taste and whose breadth of mind alike were admissible, 
We have had instances of such. But we cannot rely on an 
apostolic succession of such men either at the Office of Works or 
in the London County Council, and an era of bad administration 
might be devastating. 

Fortunately, what is wanted is ready to our hand, and, as not 
infrequently happens, it is not some new agency which is required, 
but the development of machinery already existing, and the will 
to use it. If the needs of the situation are critically appraised, it 
will be found that no body will be appropriate or suitable that is 
exclusively composed of any one class of persons, whether officials, 
architects, artists, or laymen. What is wanted is a body, com- 
posed partly of laymen, partly of architects, which will be distinct 
from the administrative departments but consulted by them—in 
other words, a body like the existing Royal Fine Art Commission, 
The Commission should be developed. It should be consulted on 
broad questions, and not merely on individual points. It should 
also be active, and not passive ; have the right to be consulted ; 
to proffer advice, when it thinks necessary, and to have that 
advice made public. Under such new conditions co-operation 
between the Commissioners and the Government and the London 
County Council should prove most fruitful. 

In addition to the foregoing, there is not only room but the 
need for some independent outside influence. Administrative 
bodies are cumbered about with much business. They are 
therefore slow to take action on matters such as these, and are 
also liable to some mistake being made at short notice and with 
scant warning. Any outside influence, therefore, must be able to 
exercise steady pressure to get action taken, or sudden pressure at 
short notice to prevent the committal of some horrid gaffe. This 
function can be well fulfilled by the London Society, the S.C.A.P.A. 
and similar societies. They have done much valuable work, but 
for the objects just mentioned they must act with greater speed, 
intensity and sustained effort. The different appropriate societies 
should join their energies for this purpose, and, if they are willing, 
a method of joint action can easily be devised. By such means 
we may obtain the desired result—achieving unity without 
uniformity, insuring a proper regard for what is a valuable 
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heritage from the past, without being too scrupulous about keeping 
things old for the sole reason of their age and harmonising 
business needs with the claims of good architectural development. 

It may at first sight seem strange that we should be so ready 
to go ahead boldly and confidently with suburban and rural 
housing schemes, and yet be so fumbling and hesitant in dealing 
with such problems as that of the centre of London. But; the 
contrast is easily explicable. No great natural difficulties stand 
in the way of suburban extension. There is an urge to go out- 
wards from the old congested streets and broad acres in which 
that urge can find an outlet. Improved methods of locomotion 
have greatly increased the distance which men can travel between 
their homes and their place of work. Moreover—and this is 
important—building tradition and building materials for cottages 
both remain the same as of old. There is therefore no hesitation 
in going forward with two-storey buildings as before. In some 
countries a beginning has been made of building village homes 
three storeys in height with large concrete blocks. Some such 
developments are fine where the homes are surrounded by garden 
ground. But they have not entered into the horizon of builders 
of villages in this country. Suburban rehousing, therefore, goes 
on without questioning. In inner London, and in other great 
English towns, it is quite different. The problem of old buildings 
which is absent in the country may be very formidable in towns. 
The future of houses like Carlton House Terrace and Adelphi 
Terrace are present questions of great difficulty, answer them 
how one may. But there are other troubles in a town. The 
architecture of any age is largely influenced by the materials at 
the builder’s disposal together with the tools and the knowledge 
he can command. Up till now wood, bricks, and stone have been 
practically the sole materials. Steel is a new application which is 
revolutionary in the possibilities it introduces. The construction 
of high buildings is made easy, but as yet in domestic, as in office 
building no new style has been evolved distinctive of the new 
material and its possibilities. No doubt differences of opinion 
about styles past or present have occurred in every age, and no 
doubt there has always been make-believe and posing which 
makes the formation and expression of genuine opinion more 
difficult. But the transition period in which we are living seems 
to militate against any formation of a settled or general opinion 
as to the absolute goodness or badness of any particular kind of 
architectural work. It must be remembered, too, that if a 
mistake is made in a tall structure it may be too risky to repair, 
whereas an experiment in cottage building may be made light- 
heartedly. All these factors tend to create delay in city develop- 
ment. Despite all risks, however, and all uncertainties, our proper 
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course as regards town as well as country is clear. It is better to 
go forward than to delay. Our poiicy and method, as indicated, 
should be so shaped that we may avoid the sheer chaos involved in 
a policy of laissez faire on the one hand and deadening uniformity 
and formalism on the other. We should not try to plan too 
minutely. At the same time, some general overriding conditions 
are needed, but, subject to the observance of these, the maximum 
of free play should be allowed to individual enterprise or taste. 
Above all things we should go forward. The need for an 
element of beauty in a town is at least as great as that which 
leads us to create garden city suburbs. Indeed, it is greater. 
The dweller in such a suburb is near the open country and can 
easily get there. In the middle of a big town many spend nearly 
all their lives, and most men pass continuous days, without the 
sight of Nature—excepting always, in London, the great saving 
grace which the wonderful parks and open spaces afford. We 
may get so accustomed to architectural monstrosities and eyesores 
that we do not consciously notice them. To say that they do not 
matter is not common-sense raising its voice as against estheticism, 
but either stupidity or an inverted affectation worse than that of 
the ‘ esthete’ who poses for effect. Pleasing and restful sur- 
roundings have a very real effect upon character, and the more 
intense the pressure of modern life the greater the boon which 
they confer. The beautiful development of a city may not be so 
patent and manifest a duty as that of building a garden suburb, 
but it is just as real. London is a magnificent heritage. It is 
also a great opportunity in this era of transition. It is already 
beautiful, and is perhaps the easiest of all the great cities to 
develop beautifully without crippling expenditure. No other 
capital can so easily approach the ideal of a city in which ‘ our 
youth shall dwell in a land of health amid fair sights and sounds— 
and beauty, the effluence of fair works shall flow into the eye and 
ear like a health-giving breeze from a purer region.’ The out- 
standing need is for the adoption of a policy and for early action. 
There is hope that it may be taken, but ‘all influence possible 
should be concentrated to insure it. We must have a policy that 
is comprehensive, dealing with all three aspects of the problem, 
and action which is prompt—without hurry but without delay. 


ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND. 





THE SUN AND THE SEA 


THE various peoples who in their searching after the motive force 
behind the mysterious activities of Nature proclaimed the sun as 
the prime mover and in consequence worshipped him actually had 
reason as well as superstition at the basis of their religion. The 
sun is indeed the source of all that ferment of energy which is life. 
From his flaming surface radiates out through the vastnesses of 
space an unceasing flow of energy composed of rays of every wave- 
length. Some small portion of these, of which our sense organs 
can perceive only those of light and heat, falls upon the surface of 
this planet. Those still mysterious and infinitely complex systems 
of bound energy which we call living things could only have 
evolved amidst this ceaseless rain of energy. By virtue of that 
unifying power within them—the supreme distinction between 
living and non-living matter—they have harnessed this energy to 
a thousand purposes and fashioned it to a thousand ends. 

Life first appeared in the sea. Water is the most perfect of 
solvents, and the primeval oceans washing to and fro over the 
cooling crust of the earth quickly accumulated within themselves 
in greater or less degree all the elements of matter. Then came 
the great step from inorganic to organic, from simpler to complex. 
Energy was needed for this great synthesis, and this energy came 
from the sun. Recently scientific research has revealed how this 
may have come about. The organic compounds formaldehyde 
and sugar have been formed from water containing dissolved 
carbonic acid gas when this is exposed on the surface of certain 
coloured inorganic salts, such as nickel carbonate, to the presence 
of light. Later organic matter became endowed with life. How 
this came about we do not as yet know, but without doubt it was 
again the limitless energy from the sun which made this possible. 

To-day, after many million years of evolution, the sea teems 
with a myriad forms of life. These range from whales, the 
mightiest of living creatures, to specks of living matter scarcely 
visible under the highest powers of the microscope, and they 
possess an infinitude of variation in shape and organisation. Life 
is everywhere. It is found alike in the icy green waters of the 
polar seas and in the ultramarine tropic oceans, in the brightly lit 
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surface waters and in the impenetrable darkness of the abyssal 
seas. The observer turns aside in bewilderment at the complexity 
of it all. He fails to see how science can ever hope to unravel the 
half of these thousands of tangled threads that bind together the 
diverse members of this ramifying and unending society of 
marine life. But he is like a man in a wood who becomes so 
confused by the variety of the trees that he fails entirely to think 
of the wood as a whole. The forest and the whole of marine life 
have this in common—they are both of them dependent for their 
existence on the radiant energy of sunlight. The energy which 
streams so continuously from the sun is the motive force behind 
all the widely diverse activities of marine animals and plants, 
obscured though it frequently may be by innumerable more 
obvious and apparently conflicting forces. 

The all-pervading influence of the sun’s rays may best be 
illustrated by a description of some of the changes which come 
over the sea and its inhabitants every time the sun rises and light 
returns again after the darkness of the night. As the sun moves 
higher and higher into the sky its rays penetrate deeper and 
deeper into the water, which changes in colour from grey to green 
or blue. The colour of the sea, except in a few regions where 
much material is brought down from the land, or, very occa- 
sionally, where dense swarms of microscopic plants or animals 
float on or near the surface, is due entirely to light. A prism 
breaks up the colourless rays of light into their constituents, 
revealing the colours of the spectrum from red to violet. The sea 
water absorbs these rays at different speeds. The red and violet 
rays are absorbed first ; the blue rays last of all, and for that 
reason these penetrate deepest into the water and so clear water 
of any depth is invariably blue. In shallow water the green 
rays are not all absorbed, and this is why a belt of green water 
separates the blue of the open sea from the white surf which 
marks the boundary between land and sea. A green colour is also 
characteristic of even deep waters where these contain great 
numbers of microscopic plants. During the summer the polar 
seas have an olive-green colour owing to the dense population of 
floating microscopic plants which impede the penetration of light. 
The bluest waters are the most sterile waters, and blue is justly 
called ‘ the desert colour of the sea.’ The bluest sea of all, the 
Sargasso Sea, contains the smallest quantity of suspended living 
matter. 

As the light rays begin to make their way downwards through 
the water, they awake to renewed activity the most important 
substance on earth, chlorophyll, which is the name given to the 
green colouring matter of plants. This is the great agency 
whereby the inorganic is continually being converted into the 
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organic, water and carbonic acid gas being transformed into 
sugar and starch, and it can only function in the presence of light, 
the radiant energy of which supplies the necessary power. From 
sugar and starch the plant forms oils and proteins, the other 
essential constituents of living matter. Both demand sugar as a 
basis, and this can only be formed by the aid of the sun. From 
certain fats called sterols vitamin D is formed, again by irradiation 
with sunlight, and it has been found that the microscopic plants 
of the sea are most abundantly supplied with this when they have 
been most exposed to sunlight. 

The intensity of light quickly fades as the rays descend through 
layer after layer of water, and with it the plant population must 
also decrease. Finally both light and plants cease altogether, 
and the abyssal seas know not plants, only their dead bodies or 
tiny silicious skeletons which rain down from the surface waters. 
It is a matter of common observation that along the shores the 
green seaweeds near high-water mark are succeeded by masses of 
brown weed mixed with gradually increasing quantities of red 
weed, which, if we could walk downwards through the water, we 
should find existed alone in the deeper water. The red weeds 
have a power which the green weeds lack, and the brown weeds 
possess in only a minor degree, of forming sugar with the aid of 
comparatively little light. 

But in the economy of marine life the seaweeds play only a 
very minor véle. The microscopic plants which float in their 
countless millions near the surface of the sea are the true meadows 
of the ocean. In certain regions where there is a great abundance 
of their inorganic food—for light alone can produce nothing in 
the absence of this essential raw material—the seas in the spring 
and early summer become a veritable soup of these plants. The 
vast majority of marine animals are completely dependent on this 
almost inexhaustible supply of plant food. Only a little larger 
than this plant ‘ plankton ’ is the animal ‘ plankton.’ This con- 
tains representatives of almost all the great groups of the animal 
kingdom, minute shrimp-like crustaceans, molluscs of all kinds, 
tiny worms and jellyfish with waving tentacles, all of them 
indescribably delicate and transparent with innumerable devices 
of branching spines, droplets of oil and minute air chambers, to 
support them high in the water and so near to the sunlight, the 
source of their very existence. See them in a glass jar catching 
the light at all angles as they dart incessantly hither and thither 
with sudden movements, and they are like nothing so much as 
sunbeams imprisoned within bodies as beautiful and almost as 
intangible as they are themselves. 

The sun’s rays give these minute animals the plant plankton 
on which they feed, and they also control their movements. 
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When free in the sea, no less than when imprisoned within a glass 
jar, they are in continual movement. During the darkness of the 
night they are scattered fairly evenly throughout the surface 
waters, but when the dawn comes they assemble to welcome the 
light, congregating in dense masses at the surface. Then as the 
light grows brighter they begin to move downward through the 
water with its rays; about midday they accumulate, each species 
at a depth characteristic of itself, at some distance beneath the 
surface. The actual distance varies according to the time of the 
year and to the brightness of the light on any particular day. As 
the intensity of the light fades in the afternoon the animals begin 
to return towards the surface, until at dusk they again crowd at 
the surface as though endeavouring to follow the fast receding 
sun into the sky and beyond the western horizon. After the sun 
has set and the last rays of light have disappeared, the little 
animals of the plankton are free and they scatter, as their hap- 
hazard movements lead them, throughout the water. But the 
first rays of returning light in the morning recall them to the 
surface, and their daily round of movements begins once again, 
except, perhaps, for some few which have wandered into deep 
water, from which the rays of light cannot recall them and in 
which they seem to journey blindly until overcome by starvation. 
The sun is their master, but a friend as well, who keeps them 
amidst the ocean meadows where they find their food. Death 
awaits them if they stray beyond the range of his guiding rays. 

. Death comes quickly in any case to these ephemeral plants 
and animals. Their minute bodies fall in a steady rain through 
the deeper layers of the water on to the ocean bottom. Many are 
eaten there or on the long downward journey. Others decay, 
and by their very decomposition do essential service by enriching 
the sea with those nutrient substances without which no future 
generations of plants, and so of animals, could arise. They may 
do more. The great oil-bearing strata were all laid down beneath 
the surface of the sea. Just as the power contained in coal comes 
from the forests of the carboniferous age, so was the power we 
obtain from oil to-day accumulated, millions of years ago, from 
the sun by the plant plankton of the early oceans. 

The surface waters of the oceans, the meeting-place of sea and 
sky, are the source of all life in the sea. It is there alone that the 
power of the sun is available. The tiny animals of the plankton 
live on the plants and are themselves the food of fishes, such as 
herring and mackerel, which accumulate most abundantly where 
the plankton is richest. It has been found that where there has 
been most sunshine there will be found the greatest numbers of 
mackerel, the plant and animal plankton forming the connecting 
links in the chain. Besides many fish a great host of other 
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animals, from mighty whales to minute molluscs, feed directly on 
either the plant or the animal plankton or on both. All other 
animals feed either on these plankton feeders or else on each other. 
Apart from the thin fringe of seaweeds around the shores, and 
which are equally dependent on the sun, the plant plankton forms 
the only ultimate source of food in the oceans. ‘ All flesh is grass,’ 
and in the sea the grass floats, the minutest of brown and yellow 
specks more countless than the sands themselves, in the sun-lit 
surface waters. 

Light can never penetrate into the obscurity of the abyssal 
seas. Although animals are found even here, these dwell in a 
backwater outside the essential cycle of marine life. Miles 
beneath the surface of the sea the most grotesque of all creatures 
live the strangest of all lives in absolute darkness and exposed to 
an inconceivable pressure. Fishes, squids, prawns, all alike are 
admirably equipped with the weapons to prey upon one another. 
There is no other food save for the dead bodies which drop down 
from the sunlit waters far above them. This is indeed an essential 
source of food without which all life at these depths would quickly 
cease. The absence of light inevitably means an absence of plants, 
and there is thus no means of converting the inorganic salts into 
the organic matter on which alone all animals can feed. Life in 
the backwaters of the abyssal seas depends on the life of the 
surface waters to replace the inevitable loss in organic matter. 
It is every bit as dependent on the sun as the rest of marine life. 

But the abyssal waters are not entirely devoid of light. In 
the absence of light rays from the sun, the abyssal animals may 
even produce light themselves. Not the least remarkable of the 
many strange peculiarities of these bizarre creatures are the light 
organs which many of them possess and which enable them to 
throw out a beam of phosphorescent light. The exact value of 
this to the animal is uncertain. It may assist in the search for 
prey, act as a lure, or as a warning signal ; it may assist members 
of the same species to recognise one another—we can prove 
nothing and conjecture is somewhat vain ;_ the only thing that is 
certain is that the blackness of the watery abyss is from time to 
time broken by isolated beams of yellow, green, red or blue light. 
Even in the absence of the sun animals apparently must seek to 
simulate its rays. 

The waning of the light in the winter and its increase in the 
spring and summer have a profound effect on marine life in the 
polar and temperate seas. As the light and heat from the sun 
decline in intensity during the late autumn and winter the crops 
of marine plants rapidly diminish, and along with them the 
animal population of the surface waters almost vanishes. During 
the dark and cold winter days the grey waters, mourning for the 
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departed sun, are relatively barren of life. Yet even in the depth 
of winter, when a few scattered members of the plankton alone 
maintain a precarious hold on life, vital preparations for the 
recrudescence of life in the spring are being made. During the 
preceding year there has been a steady rain of dead and dying 
animals and plants on to the sea bottom. Decay sets in, and 
gradually, largely by the help of bacteria, the organic substances 
of their bodies is reconverted into inorganic substances—the 
wheel has come round full circle, the organic, formed with such 
care, with such a lavish use of the energy of sunlight, is resolved 
again into its constituents. Wasteful though the process may 
seem at first sight, further examination reveals its intrinsic 
efficiency. The quantity of inorganic substances, especially those 
necessary for the conversion by plants of sugars into the more 
complex proteins, present in sea water is limited. As soon as an 
animal or plant dies it is essential that as much as possible of the 
substance of its body should be made available for the production 
of new generations of plants. Bacteria, by hastening this process, 
play an essential véle in the economy of marine life. They obtain 
the energy necessary for their life processes by breaking down the 
complex substances which have been built up by the aid of energy 
from the sun’s rays. Thus, though they may work, as they 
frequently do, in total darkness, yet they are as truly dependent 
on the energy of sunlight as are the plants in the sunlit waters 
near the surface of the sea. 

This recreated inorganic material gradually accumulates in 
the bottom waters. And there it has to remain until the winter 
comes. During the summer the surface waters, heated by the 
sun, are much warmer and so much lighter than are the deeper 
waters. There is a ‘layering’ of the water, and the deeper water, 
with its rich content of organic salts, is unable to mix with the 
warm water which floats over it. Gradually the surface waters 
lose their heat as the sun sinks lower and lower in the sky during 
the autumn and winter and its rays carry less heat to the sea than 
this loses by radiation. More and more the temperature of the 
surface of the sea approximates to that of the bottom, till finally 
‘ layering ’ is practically obliterated and the water is almost the 
same temperature from top to bottom. In the winter, too, come 
great storms, and these further aid the complete mixing of the 
waters and the replenishment of the surface waters with the 
inorganic food of plant life. The stage is now set for the pro- 
duction of new crops of plant plankton ; only a certain increase 
in the intensity of the sun’s rays is necessary before the curtain 
rises on the drama of another season. 

Early spring sees the rise of the curtain. There is a sudden 
burst of life; the waters, till recently so empty, are suddenly 
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filled with daily increasing myriads of minute plants. The 
surface waters are converted almost overnight from barren wastes 
into the richest pasturage, and almost as quickly, from solitary 
individuals to countless shoals, multiply the minute animals 
which feed upon this. One week the fine silk ‘ tow-net’ of the 
naturalist sieves the water almost in vain; the next, its surface 
is clogged with a soft, brown, or green deposit which the micro- 
scope resolves into innumerable hosts of plants and animals. 
With an ever-increasing supply of energy from the sun and an 
abundance of food the intensity of this ‘spring increase’ rises 
day by day. But there comes a time when the supply of inorganic 
food begins to run out. The surface waters are now warming up 
under the influence of a sun which mounts higher in the sky as 
each day passes ; ‘ layering’ of the water has again been estab- 
lished, and there is no longer any contact with those reservoirs 
on the sea bottom, depleted during the winter mixing of the 
waters but now being replenished once again. 

The plants are there still in abundance; they contain the 
essential green colouring matter—there is water, there is carbonic 
acid gas, there is sunlight, all in abundance. The plants can form 
sugars and starch, but they cannot, for lack of the essential 
nitrogen and phosphorus, go further and build up proteins. In 
consequence the multiplication of the plants slackens and then 
almost ceases and the older individuals die or are eaten. The 
limitless meadows of the spring are already a thing of the past 
when the summer has begun. The hosts of animals decline in 
numbers with the falling off in their food supply. During the 
summer there is always abundance of plankton to be collected in 
tow-nets and water bottles, but nothing like the dense shoals 
characteristic of the spring. 

In the autumn there is often a second increase in planktonic 
life, but it is very much smaller than the first, and it soon gives 
place to the continual decline which is the prelude to winter. 
But all the time there is a steady falling of dead bodies on to the 
sea bottom, and there an equally steady reconversion of organic 
into inorganic material which is being continually accumulated 
for the needs of the following year. So the years pass, one cycle 
succeeding another, and all, even those carried out in the dark 
obscurity of the mud at the sea bottom, activated by the bound- 
less energy which streams from the sun. 

From dawn to dusk, from spring to winter, the life of the sea 
is ordered by the sun, all its activities conditioned by the energy, 
rays of light and heat, which fall on the surface of the oceans. 
But there are other essential processes set in motion by the heat 
from the sun which take, not days or years to complete, but long 
periods of years—decades, centuries or even longer. The oceans 
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are not mere masses of stagnant water. Their waters are in 
continual movement. Great ocean currents maintain a continuous 
circulation from the tropics to the poles, from the surface to the 
profoundest depths. They are the very life-blood of the complex 
body of marine life, and they are initiated and maintained in 
operation by the heat rays from the sun. 

In the tropics the temperature of the sea is raised to a very 
high figure, frequently over 30 degrees Centigrade at the surface, 
by the heat rays from the fiercely blazing sun. In the polar 
regions, where the sun’s rays are almost absent over long periods 
of the year, the temperature of much of the water falls below 
freezing-point and the surface is covered by a thick covering of 
ice, the area of which extends greatly in winter, receding again in 
the summer. The presence of masses of hot water at the tropics 
and of ice-cold water around and beneath the polar ice constitutes 
what has aptly been described as a vast thermodynamic machine. 
The heat rays from the sun supply the energy for this machine, 
for it is the unstable conditions produced by this acquisition of 
energy in the tropics and its loss by radiation in the polar seas 
which causes the great ocean currents. The warm surface water 
at the tropics tends to flow away to the north and to the south 
over the colder and so heavier water. A general surface current 
from the tropics to the poles is thus created. At the same time 
the heavier cold water around the polar ice tends to sink, and 
eventually forms a current of cold water which flows, ever so 
slowly but ever so surely, through the darkness of the middle 
depths of the oceans towards the equator. 

If the earth did not revolve, and if it was covered everywhere 
with an equal depth of water, there would be a steady surface 
current from the tropics to the poles and equivalent counter 
currents in deeper water from the poles to the equator where this 
cold water would slowly rise as it became heated. Actually these 
simple conditions are very greatly modified by the rotation of the 
earth, the presence of very irregular land masses, and by the 
irregularities of the ocean floor. These last are as great as those, 
so obviously displayed, of the surface of the land. Owing to the 
more open communication of the Antarctic with the great oceans 
and to the presence of shallow areas around the Arctic, the cold 
currents from the south are greater and more powerful than those 
from the north. The Antarctic has thus a much greater influence 
on the climate of the earth than has the Arctic. The influence of 
the cold currents from the south is most strikingly displayed in 
certain areas, where the persistent force of the trade winds drives 
the surface waters away from the western shores of the continents. 
This permits water from the deep cold current to ‘ upwell ’ to the 
surface and end its long dark journey from the polar seas on 
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sub-tropical coasts. Along the shores of Peru and southern 
California in the Pacific and the western coasts of South and 
North Africa in the Atlantic—that is, within the zones of the 
south-east and north-east trade winds on the two sides of the 
equator—this ‘ upwelling ’ is of constant occurrence. 

This continuous supply of cold water from the Antarctic has 
profound effects on both the climate of these lands and on the life 
in the waters which bathe their shores. It is the cause alike of 
the cool and equable climate of California and of the rich sardine 
fishery. The upwelling water is rich in the inorganic food of 
plants; there is brilliant and continuous sunshine and, as an 
inevitable result, come vast crops of plant and then animal plank- 
ton. These, in turn, provide food for great shoals of sardines. 
Off the coasts of Peru in the South Pacific the story is taken a 
stage further. First there is the upwelling water with its salts, 
then the tiny plants and animals, next the fish, and finally 
innumerable flocks of sea birds which feed upon the fish. The 
rich deposits of guano for which the islands off Peru are famous 
are provided by these birds. 

The heat rays from the sun are thus no less important than 
the rays of light. Not only do they maintain the temperature of 
both sea and land within those very narrow limits outside which, 
the physical properties of protoplasm being what they are, life 
would be impossible, but they also insure a constant circulation 
by steady ocean currents and more inconstant wind drifts through- 
out the wide expanses and profound depths of the sea. Nothing 
islost. Material which sinks into the depths of the sea is restored 
to the energy-laden surface waters by winter mixing or by 
upwelling from vast depths and remote polar seas. Barren water 
flows from the tropics, where life is short but brilliant with colour 
and action, to the polar seas, where life is longer, drab and 
sluggish. From Arctic and Antarctic deep currents carry food to 
warmer climes. The phosphates and nitrates of the Antarctic 
water reappear in the sardines of California and in the guano 
deposits of South America. 

The energy of light, the energy of heat, these are forces which 
control the life and movements of the sea. Both stream down 
upon the broad breast of the oceans from the sun. Well may the 
little animals of the plankton gather at the surface of the sea to 
greet the sun at dawn and bid him farewell at dusk. Without his 
vitalising power they, and all life with them, must return 
irrevocably to the atoms and molecules—the dust whence they 
sprang. 

C. M. YONGE. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE AND THE HOME 


THE relation between cause and effect seems often to be strangely 
disconnected. Mr. Aldous Huxley, broadcasting some time ago, 
drew attention to the important biological fact that English 
cattle to-day were considerably smaller than they had formerly 
been. The cause, said Mr. Huxley, was birth control—not, at 
first sight, a very obvious explanation. But the days of our 
grandfathers were the apotheosis of the family ; the Sunday joint 
had commonly to feed a household of as many as twelve to 
twenty persons. Now, owing to economic circumstances and the 
exercise of a wiser humanity, the family number is small; a 
middle-class household of eight would be unusual. Limiting the 
size of the family has limited the quantity of meat it can consume, 
and the resultant effect has been that cattle are purposely bred to 
give smaller joints of meat. 

The restriction in the size of the family has had another and 
more direct result. It is one of several causes contributing to the 
transformation of the home or dwelling-house during the past 
fifty years. So much criticism has been levelled against the latest 
forms of domestic architecture, decoration and furnishing without 
showing a proper perception either of the reasons underlying 
them or of the ideas they are trying to express. Yet it is only by 
understanding the adjustment of modern architecture to the 
changed social conditions which have produced it that one can 
obtain the necessary balance, and that sense of proportionate 
values on which alone a correct judgment can be based. Criticism 
of existing tendencies and practice in the production of houses or 
places to live in must duly perceive all the elements of their 
composition, must clearly apprehend the particular causes of 
which each element is the effect. The attitude which derides 
tendencies and practice as ‘ modern ’ displays, not criticism, but 
ignorance, for the word ‘ modern,’ as a description, means nothing 
more nor less than the expression of contemporary conditions. 
Modern architecture, like modern painting or modern music, is a 
means of recording contemporary conditions. To describe a 
building as modern is to say that it expresses in method of 
construction, detail of plan, choice of material, and conception of 
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design an awareness responding to the conditions existing when it 
was built, the degree of response being dependent upon the state 
of awareness. It is here that the time-lag due to custom inter- 
venes to prejudice public opinion. Thus, for example, in spite of 
the common adoption of the steel frame, custom denied that a 
fundamental change in building construction should be accom- 
panied by a corresponding change in the appearance of buildings. 
That a building is new does not infer the presumption that it is 
modern. Habit of mind dies hard, and the idea of what a 
building should look like is still largely influenced rather by what 
is past than by what is present. 

The advances of medical, physical, and engineering science 
have combined with the changes in the economic and social 
structure to produce a fresh standard of values, and consequently 
a new mode of life. During the nineteenth century scientific 
discovery as applied to materials and manufacturing processes 
made possible the commercial production of steel, and in the last 
quarter of the century steel ‘ ribs’ came to be used in building 
construction. There was nothing new in the rib method of 
structure. Ribbing by masonry or wood had been commonly 
practised since the Middle Ages. Iron had already been utilised 
as a framework—the Crystal Palace, for example, was an iron 
structure—but the qualities of that metal had prevented its 
general adoption for building purposes. Steel, however, was an 
eminently suitable material, and its use in ribs produced a new 
set of architectural conditions. It became possible to hang an 
external covering upon the frame without regard to the structural 
qualities of the covering itself; the covering of the frame was 
merely the skin upon a skeleton. 

With the discoveries of science marched the development of 
machinery. The nineteenth century was a period of industrialisa- 
tion wherein the steady replacement of the manual worker by the 
machine caused an immense increase in productivity and in the 
distribution of wealth. Prosperity and an expanding population 
created a ready demand for whatever the machine could be made 
to produce, a demand that showed no understanding of the 
qualities logically appropriate to the products of a machine. The 
possibilities of machinery were exploited for the application of 
ornament to what in substance was already a finished article. 
This practice, once accepted, led to a serious deterioration in 
esthetic taste. No surface was immune from some extraneous 
decoration : furniture must be carved, glass must be cut, silver 
chased and embossed, and architecture likewise must have 
adornment. The main object of space, contended the Victorians, 
was to fill it ; and they did. 

This contention was due, in the main, to an abundance of 
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space in the big, ungainly houses of the time. Such houses in 
their wastage of space bred contempt of it ; they fostered a desire 
for clutter and ornament which was nourished by a plethora of 
servants. Now, however, a different set of conditions has arisen 
to govern the needs of a different era. Economic circumstances 
which have contributed to the restriction of the family number 
have also enforced a reduction in the size of the home. The cost 
of space is an essential factor : land values have greatly increased, 
and the rates and taxes levied upon property exert a dominating 
influence upon the size of a house or flat ; while domestic labour 
is not only difficult to obtain, but expensive to employ. Circum- 
stances demanding a minimum cost and a maximum economy of 
upkeep have limited the allotment of space. 

At the same time, enlightened social conditions have caused 
the standard of living to rise. It is recognised that the mental 
and physical well-being of the family is largely dependent upon 
the amount of space in which it has to live, and the planning of 
that space to procure the greatest quantity of light, air and 
sunshine is thus of outstanding importance. Ina similar category 
is the psychological necessity for contrast. Continued monotony 
is insupportable; there must be change, a definite contrast 
between life as communal existence, and living as an individual 
event. The complexity of modern life, the restlessness and noise, 
the proximity of the individual to world affairs, all combine to 
emphasise the need for simplicity. Just as the relative colourless- 
ness and solidity of life to the Victorian found a contrast in the 
haphazard ‘ whatnottery’ that cumbered his home, so to-day 
contrast is sought by a calculated avoidance of all forms of 
non-essential decoration. 

If it were questioned what underlying force directed the trend 
of modern life, the answer would undoubtedly be Speed. The 
motor car, the aeroplane, the telephone and the wireless are man’s 
attempt to attain speed. Rapidity of transport, rapidity of 
communication, once a desire, have become a basic need. From 
the clumsy mechanical contrivances of a century ago a machine 
has evolved which is the embodiment of clean design and extreme 
efficiency. The machine represents the deification of function : 
every element of its composition is subordinate to the purpose for 
which it is intended. It follows that its design must symbolise 
that purpose, and the aeroplane that gained the Schneider 
Trophy is the obvious—and a beautiful—example of unity 
between construction, function, and expression. The signifi- 
cance of the machine is producing an increasing awareness to 
the conditions under which we live, and the arts, the recorded 
experience of living, naturally tend to express that awareness 
in their own proper terms. Architecture is no exception; it 
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must respond in greater or lesser degree to the presence of the 
machine. 


Primarily the work of the architect consists of the enclosure 
of space, and it is determined by the three elements of Structure, 
Function, and Expression. Upon the function of his building will 
depend the method of structure, and vice versé, while the expres- 
sion, the communicative significance of the whole, will depend 
upon and at the same time correlate both function and structure. 
These elements are interlocking and each is the key to the other. 
The principle of the design should therefore be to express what 
the building is in such a way as to interpret the qualities of its 
construction. The pediment which is supported upon pillars is 
an instance of simple structure. The pillars are clearly integral 
to the construction and the pediment would collapse with their 
removal. But in present steel or concrete frame buildings pillars 
may be purely ornamental—their use may not be justified at all. 
Pillars to the facade of a building of cantilever construction would 
support nothing whatever and could be removed with complete 
impunity. Thus they would not rightly interpret the structural 
qualities and their use would be contrary to the principle of 
design. 

The proper application of this principle allows great advantages 
to be derived from modern structural methods in relation to 
function. With the big store it is possible to have the floor 
space unbroken by any supporting surfaces other than members 
of the frame. Internal walls are merely partitions and, as such, 
matters of convenience. Similarly, the show windows may 
extend in a continuous line of glass, their division being inde- 
pendent of structural requirements. Objection on the grounds of 
needless exaggeration is often made against those windows set at 
the corner of, perhaps, an office building—windows that are 
formed on either the curve or the angle of the elevation. But 
such windows, besides interpreting the qualities of structure, are 
in immediate accord with the function they have to perform, for 
they give by reflection and refraction on the interior walls the 
maximum quantity of light. In each of these instances function 
has been logically served by the methods of structure. In the 
store the elimination of internal walls directly provides the 
greatest area of possible floor space and cantilevering permits an 
uninterrupted run of display window, while in the office block the 
corner window, in giving the maximum quantity of light to the 
room, by impression increases the space it contains. 

It is easy to perceive the importance of a logical combination 
of the two elements of structure and function in domestic archi- 
tectural design. Economic circumstances requiring a restriction 
of space and hygienic demand calling for an increase of space are 
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conflicting factors. The modern architect, in trying to reconcile 
the two, is forced to rely upon those possibilities of structure 
which will incur the least cost while giving the utmost efficiency 
to the purposes of function. He has also to produce from that 
co-efficient an environment wherein the mind and the body may 
find the contrast they need. He might well build a house or flat 
block in which the constructional qualities fulfilled in some aspects 
the highest degree of functional purpose, but if as a consequence 
his house looked like a factory outside and gave a factory-like 
impression inside he would have failed in his expression—he would 
not have built a home. In the germ of this argument lies a reply 
to that body of opinion which holds that the architect may with 
advantage be replaced by the engineer. Architecture, they say, 
has become a subject where questions of load, stress and strain 
and the like are paramount, complicated questions which, though 
quite beyond the range of the architect, are normal matters for 
the technical engineer. 

But this view entirely ignores expression—the third element of 
architectural design. A building must express something of its 
composition just as it must express something of the mind which 
has conceived it. If, therefore, the conception is confused, if the 
conceiving mind is unable to direct and to co-ordinate its own 
impressions, or if it is capable of only ordinary awareness, the 
resultant building will express the incoherent or the common- 
place. Architecture as a means of expression recording the 
experience of living is one of the arts and its practice demands an 
artist. The architect, the painter, the sculptor, or the musician 
is an artist in virtue only of his peculiar gifts. He is distinguished 
by the especial vigilance of his mind and its awareness to the 
external influences that surround him, by the freedom with 
which he is able to connect and retain the impressions caused by 
such influences and by the availability of those impressions for 
expressing his awareness in the terms of his art. The artist, in 
short, is concerned with communicating the measure of human 
experience, the engineer in giving effect to the progress of 
mechanical science. 

The modern architect must be consciously alive to the in- 
fluences arising from modern life, and his work is conditional 
upon them. As a result, the essence of modern architecture is 
functional; its ultimate expression is contained, not in the 
modelling of masses, but in the balance and proportion of solids 
to voids, the relation of surface to surface, in the vigour and 
distribution of line. The modern house reflects this functional 
essence in severity of outward form, efficiency of internal plan, 
and coherency of decoration. The extent of this reflection and 
its bearing upon future developments in domestic architecture 
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may be judged by two examples, one English and one French, 
which are representative of their kind. 

In ‘ High & Over’ at Amersham, of which Mr. A. D. Connell 
was the architect, the attempt has been made to give logical 
expression to the intention of the house—the enclosure of space 
in such a way as to obtain the most light, air and sunshine, the 
most comfort in plan, and the greatest economy and efficiency in 
working. To that end the building was oriented so that the 
rooms should face to the south and west and be sheltered on the 
north and east, the lay-out conforming to the letter Y with the 
main accommodation contained in the wide obtuse angle of the 
V strokes. In order to procure the maximum duration of sun- 
shine the windows to these rooms had to extend as far as possible 
across the horizon of the sun. The length of window required 
thus demanded a method of structure which would permit the 
walls to contain long, unsupported stretches of window space. 
This factor combined with the need for economy, simplicity, and 
efficiency to determine the use of reinforced concrete for the 
structure of the building. This structure, lined with concrete 
blocks and rendered in cement, not only fulfilled the purpose 
which caused its use, but of itself demanded recognition of that 
purpose. In other words, structure-and function were rightly 
interdependent upon each other. 

' The effect of the design, the long horizontal lines and spaces 
of window in the wall surface, gave structural expression to the 
avowed intention to trap as much light and sunshine as possible ; 
the form of the design, the Y ordering of the lay-out, while 
emphasising this feature expressed the internal plan and function 
of the building ; and the balance of the design, relying upon the 
amount of window space to wall surface and the relation of 
vertical to horizontal line, provided the ultimate expression, the 
degree of coherence and success attained in the whole. The 
extent of that coherence is not here in question ; the point is that 
‘High & Over ’ is a considered and legitimate experiment with a 
‘ purposeful outlook on problems to be solved.’ 

A precisely similar argument applies with even more cogency 
to the very interesting villa at Poissy, near Paris, by the French 
architect Le Corbusier. For in both cases the intention was the 
same; in both houses concrete was used for the construction ; 
and both houses, again, are provided with roof gardens. But 
whereas at ‘ High & Over’ the necessity for the roof was the 
opportunity of a garden, at Poissy the necessity for the garden 
was, so to speak, the opportunity for a roof. One was an inci- 
dental, the other an integral, part of the design. Le Corbusier, 
with the same intention, has carried his experiment much further. 
Realising that concrete is a material which lends itself to lightness 
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of construction, he has sought to obtain lightness and delicacy of 
form. The lay-out of the villa is a square of which the first floor 
only occupies the whole. This first and main floor has been 
projected on three sides to extend beyond the walls enclosing the 
ground floor, the extension being supported on slender pillars. 
The front elevation of the ground floor—that is, the middle wall 
of the three within the surrounding pillars—is semicircular and 
of glass. This semicircle contains the entrance-hall and staircase, 
the remainder of the ground floor being taken up by the servants’ 
quarters, a laundry, and a garage. Above, on the main floor, 
is a large open court or roof terrace with access from the two 
sitting-rooms, a small similar court abutting on the kitchens, and 
the bedroom and bathroom accommodation. Above, again, is 
another small roof terrace. The windows of the elevation run, 
as at Amersham, in long horizontal stretches which have been 
continued, though left unglazed, around the open courts of the 
main floor. Le Corbusier has thus emphasised in his structure 
that the underlying function of his building was to provide light 
and air. He has actually tried to reproduce those qualities, and 
the form and the balance of his design do unite in a definite 
expression of lightness and grace. Both architects, in fact, have 
conjured with space in the effort to give the impression of greater 
space, and this effort has been sustained in the interior plan and 
decoration. 

At Poissy the semicircular entrance-hall, and its walls of 
glass, the arrangement of open roof terraces, the long lines of the 
windows and the resulting quantity and quality of light admitted 
to the rooms, all go to produce the impression of space. At 
Amersham the entrance-hall, at the central point of the Y strokes, 
contains a staircase curving within an outer wall which is again 
composed of glass, this time throughout its height. In the 
centre of the hall is a circular fountain the jet of which can rise 
through a corresponding circular well to the landing above. This 
entrance hall is the hub of which the wings of the Y are the 
spokes. It gives at the focal point an immediate impression of 
space which seems to radiate to the wings, an impression which is 
furthered by the simplicity of the decoration, the plain, unrelieved 
surfaces of doors and walls and the lightness of their colouring. 

In these two houses the decorative scheme has followed the 
principle guiding modern interior decoration. This principle is 
to give conclusion to the primary elements that determine the 
building, and its basis therefore is to express in terms of surface, 
colour and line the qualities of structure and function, and 
consequently space. Hence the need for expanses of surface, for 
colours which will reflect light rather than absorb it, and for the 
use of line to extend the dimensions, to expand the content of a 
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room. Where a room is low—too low—it is sought by a repetition 
of long vertical lines in windows, doors, fireplace and so forth, 
to give the idea of height. Similarly; where a room is small, it is 
sought by a sweep of horizontal line to produce the effect of length 
and breadth. The attempt to give space impression is heightened 
by expanses of surface and the use of colour to advance and recede 
light, the severity which might unduly result from such treatment 
being toned and softened by contrasting lines and colours in 
furniture and textiles. Furnishing, in fact, is an essential to the 
coherence of the decorative scheme, and there consequently arises 
the necessity for furniture which will contribute through its own 
qualities to the realisation of that coherence. 

The design and production of furniture may be compared to 
the design and production of a house or a flat. Furniture design 
is again dependent upon the three elements of structure, function, 
and expression, and must respond equally to the demands of 
contemporary conditions, the first and main demand being 
defined by the nature of its intended environment—that is, the 
rooms in which the furniture is to be placed. In this respect 
furniture suffers an initial disadvantage. Interior decoration, 
believed in general to be something indiscriminately applied to a 
part of a building, has not been reckoned as a composite element, 
as a factor inevitable to the expression of the whole. The many 
trades comprised in decoration do not form a chain combination 
analogous to the building trade, each being rather an individual 
and self-contained link. In this sense, therefore, there is no 
‘decorating trade’ possessing either a centralised intention or a 
comprehensive outlook alive to the developments of modern archi- 
tecture. This state of affairs is not conducive to good design in 
furniture production ; production, that is, by mass manufacture 
as opposed to production by individual craftsmen—a distinction 
that follows upon the general need for furniture as means to an 
end and the peculiar desire for furniture as objects of beauty. 

In supplying the general need modern furniture design repre- 
sents an attempt—similar to that noted in the houses at Amer- 
sham and Poissy—to deal with the question of space. To that 
problem there are two lines of approach. Either furniture may 
be of such material and design as will not in visual effect detract 
from the impression of space, or furniture may be of a type that 
will form in practice a component of the walls of a room. The 
first approach has led to the manufacture of furniture of steel. 
Steel has the double advantage of flexibility and strength; it 
responds to the conditions imposed by hygiene and economy, 
since it harbours no dirt or dust and possesses great durability. 
As a frame for furniture steel fulfils the demands of both structure 
and function, and when designed to express the qualities of its 
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material it possesses extreme lightness of effect. So far as it is 
used for the frames of chairs or tables the purpose is logical, but 
where that purpose ignores its particular qualities in design or as 
ornament it is used falsely. Glass, in connexion with steel, while 
admirably suited to the emphasis of space impression, is as yet 
impractical. Glass table tops, for instance, set upon a steel 
frame are too liable to chip and crack; but, when it can be 
successfully manufactured to withstand damage, glass will pro- 
vide a fresh and interesting field for experiment. 

The second line of approach has led (a) to furniture that is 
‘ fitted ’ in sections along the wall surface, and (6) to fitments that 
are fixed within or as a component of the wall surface. While the 
‘fitted ’ type of furniture has long been made to special design, 
it is only recently that certain manufacturers, recognising its 
possibilities, have standardised production in the form of sectional 
units. The advantages claimed may be admitted: each unit is 
self-contained, a number of units can be fitted together, making a 
variety of furnishing combinations to suit the shape and size of 
any one room, and extra units may be added as needed or as 
finances permit. But at present these units are made in oak, 
mahogany and walnut, and their main object would seem defeated 
thereby. A continuous line of furniture even when broken up by 
gradations in height and size is likely to be heavy and over- 
powering, while monotony of effect is difficult to avoid. Clearly, 
if these sectional units are to give space impression, design and 
material are of the first importance. Yet neither, in this case, 
can have been fully considered from that point of view. The 
future of ‘ fitted ’ furniture in mass production must surely lie in 
the direction of lightness in design and of materials other than 
heavy-looking woods. 

The fitment, however, claims attention on a different basis, 
since as a fixture it is not in the ordinary sense furniture at all. 
It may be contained within the wall of a room as a definite feature 
of the building plan, or it may be fixed upon the wall as a com- 
ponent of the wall surface. In either case, as integral to the 
room itself, it should ensure coherence of decoration. Since also 
it adapts itself with natural facility to multiple uses, it does by 
elimination actually provide space ; and if rightly planned it is a 
hygienic and labour-saving unit which fulfils a necessary function 
with great efficiency. These are valuable factors. Could the 
objection that the fitment must be of individual making and not 
of standard manufacture be overcome, there should be no doubt 
of its future development. But this objection has perhaps arisen 
from a misconception of what the fitment is, and it appears to be 
based on a point of view which regards a fitment as an entity and 
not as a number of related parts. The whole essence of the 
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fitment lies in what it contains ; external design and material are 
determined by the function and decoration of the room. Once 
it is accepted that the fitment may be built it becomes apparent 
that the parts composing it might be manufactured in a precisely 
similar way to those of a building, and that they could be made 
in differing dimensions and forms to provide varying sizes and 
adjustments of plan. 

If the general need for furniture is to be satisfied by mass 
manufacture, design must respect and relate those forms which 
such manufacture imposes. Furniture that is mass produced 
should be a true product of the craft of the machine, not a false 
imitation of the craft of the hand. Here, it seems, is the finger- 
post directing the development of means-to-an-end furniture and 
pointing to the opportunity for freshness and vigour of design in 
the furniture of the craftsman. 

General recognition of this finger-post might lead to un- 
expected results. Existing tendencies show that population is 
being drawn increasingly to the city and its environs, and that 
the way out of the difficulty of accommodation will be found in 
the provision of flats—communal blocks to hold upwards of 200 
families in each. In blocks of this kind, where the basic necessity 
for efficient and economic function must inevitably be emphasised 
by the organisation and plan of the building, the communal 
demand is liable to triumph over the individual need, and the 
home, as a flat unit which is merely the repetition of another flat 
unit, may become like a cog in a machine. The prevention and 
cure for this danger lies largely in interior decoration, and so also 
in its main element, furnishing. It is thus possible that develop- 
ment of furniture design should exercise a predominant influence 
upon interior decoration. Such decoration is, however, an 
element of plan and plan of function, and so again carrying the 
premise to its conclusion we reach the initial design on the 
drawing-table of the architect. 

This illustration serves to bring home the dovetailing nature 
of architectural elements and to mark the degree of completion 
with which the architect must first visualise his building. It 
serves also to underline the fact that modern architecture is in the 
process of transition where development in one direction may 
lead to complete change of course in another. The architect is 
confronted not only with an abundance of new and constantly 
changing materials, but also, since their esthetic qualities are not 
fully known, with the fresh problems arising from their use. 
From this uncertainty and the rapidity of change in the conditions 
governing architectural elements there naturally ensues a period 
of experiment, and it is during such a period that certain pro- 
nounced features emerge. 
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Of these the main is the scientific approach to building 
problems which realises the complex technical character that the 
practice of architecture has assumed and the need for the closest 
co-operation of the architect with the engineer and the various 
other technicians concerned. This method of approach, while it 
lays emphasis—and rightly—on the necessity for order, is in- 
separably bound up with the rational expression of function, and 
in modern domestic architecture the purposes of function— 
living, sleeping, and services—have become the basis of design. 
It is difficult, however, to avoid stressing the functional element, 
particularly in the case already mentioned of the large block of 
flats, and the home as a building may tend towards a simplicity 
that might become excessive. Simplicity as an end in itself is 
very well, but the means of attaining it are found in the expert 
use of contrasts. A room that is wholly devoid of decorative 
intention does not express simplicity—it is only barren ; but once 
introduce some central motif of colour and form—a single Oriental 
vase, for example—and the effect of simplicity is given. Herein 
lies the great and growing importance of interior decoration in 
domestic work. And if decoration is to be generally successful, 
the architect and the designer of furniture, whether mass produced 
or of individual craftsmanship, must work in intimate relation to 
each other—how intimate is shown by the fact that most modern 
architects have perforce to design such furniture as may be 
required. 

The same feature of functionalism has so far proved un- 
sympathetic to ornament. Ornament, where it is used, is still 
‘meaningless and unrelated.’ This fact is as much in evidence in 
architecture as in industrial art, and it is so because present 
ornamental form is in the main only a reproduction of past types, 
having of itself no vitality. Ornament, too, still suffers from the 
attitude that it is something to be applied, whereas if it is to have 
meaning and virility it must grow spontaneously as a natural 
outcome of design. Modern architecture has been concerned 
more with mechanical than with creative forms, and in accentuat- 
ing the quality of function has been tempted to go beyond it as a 
basis of design, a temptation urged by contemporary conditions. 
But creative work must have its inspiration in belief, and there is 
no life to be got from the expression of mechanisms. It has been 
said that structure, function, and expression are the interlocking 
elements of architectural design and that each is the key to the 
other ; it should be added that a key to their combination may 
be found by uniting what is sensible with what is sensitive. 


JAMES Tupor-CRaAIG. 





CRICKET AND THE EMPIRE 


For more than twenty years things have been moving very fast 
in the cricket world, not only in England, but in the British 
Empire. This is not to be wondered at, but the last series of Test 
Matches played in Australia in 1932-33 has brought us to a crisis. 
This is to be regretted ; but there are some grounds for hoping 
that this may bring about a better state of things, as crises some- 
times do. It is good that the eyes of the blind should be opened, 
and it is probable that many now see things in a clear light 
which before was not the case. 

Imperial cricket began in a humble way in the year 1859, 
when a great Nottinghamshire cricketer took out a strong eleven 
to play three matches in Canada and'two in the United States. 
George Parr at that date was perhaps the best bat in England. 
England’s opponents were twenty-two in number, and every 
match was won by our cricketers. The climate in Canada is not 
favourable for cricket, and in America the great game is almost 
extinct. This first tour only lasted for about seven weeks, and 
each player earned about {90 for the trip. The next tour abroad 
was taken by H. H. Stephenson, to Australia in 1862, and George 
Parr took out another team in 1864, and New Zealand was visited 
for the first time. In both countries the wickets were rough, but 
the game took root in Australia. Charles Lawrence stayed 
behind after the rest of Stephenson’s team had left for home, and 
the celebrated William Caffyn also remained behind after Parr’s 
cricketers had gone home; both did good work in the way of 
coaching. In Australia the game, once started, advanced by 
leaps and bounds, and the beginning of Test Match cricket 
between England and Australia began in 1877, when two matches 
were played between an eleven of English professionals led by 
James Lillywhite, and the first was won by Australia and the 
second by England. 

The other countries came gradually into the Test Matches— 
South Africa, New Zealand, West Indies, and, lastly, India, which 
not only has met a picked English eleven in England, but is also 
entertaining a good English side in India in the coming winter. 
Practically all these matches are now managed by the M.C.C., and 
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much good cricket has been seen ; but, leaving England out of 
the question, Australia is in a class by itself. A good side from 
the West Indies won a match on even terms against Australia in 
Australia a year or two ago, but Australia won the other four. 
South Africa has been beaten by Australia on every occasion they 
have played in Australia except one, but up to date South Africa 
has been handicapped by changing from matting wickets to turf. 
But though the South Africans have not succeeded in beating 
England in England, they have shown really good cricket, and in 
their own country they have won against England about as many 
matches as they have lost. In 1929 they sent over a very good 
side, and, though unable to beat England in the Tests, they showed 
excellent cricket and first-rate fielding. In comparison with 
Australia there is not the same tense and almost grim seriousness 
that is seen in English or Australian Test Matches, which seem to 
get more and more intense as time goeson. Nothing in the shape 
of disturbances or anything like ill-feeling has been seen, and the 
only rock ahead is that which is seen in all first-class cricket—too 
high scoring and the domination of batting. 

When we come to Test Matches between England and Australia 
we feel that there is a different atmosphere and we stand on 
dangerous ground, but there are some hopeful symptoms ahead. 
Every effort should be made to put things on a proper footing, and 
now is the time to start ; but to do this effectually it is necessary 
to define what cricket is. Cricket isa game, but there is a tendency 
in both countries, and particularly in Australia, to regard it as a 
serious business. Mr. Noble, who in his day was a splendid 
cricketer and perhaps the best captain in the field that has ever 
been seen, has written a book 4 giving full details of the successful 
tour in 1928-29 under the captaincy of Mr. Chapman. Mr. Noble 
writes, alluding to the captaincy : 


I sometimes wonder if England recognizes how great and far-reach- 
ing this responsibility is. . . . Australia . . . is still intensely British in 
spirit and tradition ; but we are so isolated from the Motherland that we 
need the stimulus of regular visits from chosen ambassadors to maintain 
that happy chain of sentiment that binds the two nations more firmly 
than all the treaties and vapprochemenis in the world; and no visiting 
ambassador, unless it be our Governors, has greater influence for good or 
ill in Australia than the captain of an English eleven. One false step on 
his part might easily estrange thousands from allegiance to the Old Land; 
one unsportsmanlike action might easily estrange thousands more. 


Mr. Sydney Smith, who was manager of the two Australian 
teams which came to England in 1921 and 1926, in a speech 
appealing for a conference on body-line bowling, is reported to 
have said : 

1 The Fight for the Ashes. 
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We cannot afford from an Empire point of view to allow the Tests 
to be abandoned. They mean friendship between England, Australia, 
South Africa, New Zealand, and the West Indies. 


These two quotations seem to show that, as far as Australia is 
concerned, cricket is no longer a game. Mr. Noble says it is more 
important than any treaty ; and Mr. Sydney Smith apparently 
thinks the same, If this is the case, it is high time that Test 
Matches between the two countries be suspended for a few years, 
to be played again in a more reasonable frame of mind. It is 
a comfort to read a grave and dignified remark in the Melbourne 
Argus in the issue of January 22 last which laments over the 
‘degradation of cricket, which, like many noble and beautiful 
arts, has been cheapened and distorted by the Philistines of a 
ruthless modern age. . . . The public mind has been excited by 
incidents which are deliberately magnified and distorted by 
irresponsible commentators.’ 

Mr. Sydney Smith in his speech appealed for a conference on 
body-line bowling, which, it is to be hoped, will be held; but 
there are other features which ought also to be dealt with by a 
conference, and now is the time. The whole future of the great 
game depends on what a conference may do, and cricket every- 
where is vitally concerned. 

The curse of cricket, particularly that form of cricket which is 
called first class, is the detestably large number of drawn matches 
brought about by unhealthy run-getting. This is a matter which 
affects England more than any other country of the Empire, for 
two reasons—namely, the weather, which we cannot help, and the 
large number of matches which have to be played, which makes it 
impossible to give more than three days to any match except Test 
Matches. To show what an enormity this modern run-getting is, 
it is sufficient to take one series only ; so let us take the figures of 
the first twenty-one Test Matches between England and Australia 
from 1877 to 1885 and the last twenty-one ending in 1933. In the 
first twenty-one matches 14,626 runs were made at an average of 
2I runs per wicket; in the last twenty-one ending in 1933 
23,571 were made at an average of 35 runs per wicket. To show 
the increase of drawn matches in one time-honoured match, the 
inter-University—omitting two one-day matches and one which 
had four days given but rain prevented a finish—sixty-one 
matches were played up to 1808 and all were finished and none 
drawn. But in later times we come to a very different result ; 
for out of the last thirty-one matches eleven have been drawn. 

The chief cause of this lamentable nightmare of run-getting is 
the skill of the groundsmen, and the effect of this must be enor- 
mous. It is very difficult to give figures ; but one effect may be 
noticed, and that is the almost total elimination of the dead 
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shooter. Some balls come at a lower height from the ground than 
others, but the really dead shooter, which after contact with the 
ground never rose a hundredth part of an inch, is as extinct as the 
dodo. Another feature is the use of some artificial form of manure 
which does not prevail so much as it did, but while it lasted hada 
most pernicious effect in that it made most balls come at an easy 
height to the bat and may be called the half-stump-high ball. 
In Australia the wickets have been made still easier, but Mr. J. W. 
Trumble has told us that this has been effected by the abolition of 
turf wickets and the substitution of wickets that resemble a sort 
of cement, so smooth that the ball cannot bite or rise but goes 
straight on at an easy height for the batsman to deal with. How 
easy these wickets are to bat on may be judged from the gigantic 
scoring, but there is apparently some change being made in the 
preparation of the wicket at Melbourne. In the only Test Match 
that was played at Melbourne by Mr. Jardine’s team the wicket 
was called a turf wicket ; the match was over in four days, and 
the scoring was at the reasonable rate of 18 runs per wicket, 
whereas in the other four matches the rate was 33, or nearly 
double. 

In England the season so far has been all against the bowlers, 
and as far as county cricket is concerned there is a goodly number 
of matches that have been finished with a definite result. But 
county matches are not a proper test, as a large proportion of them 
are played between ill-matched sides—strong sides like Yorkshire 
and Sussex and weak ones like Worcestershire and Leicestershire. 
Between more or less even sides like the Universities, out of 
twenty-seven matches thirteen have been drawn. In England 
we cannot afford to give more than three days, and something 
must be done to reduce the huge scoring ; that should be con- 
sidered by the conference which Mr. Sydney Smith desires, 
though he may want nothing to be discussed except body-line 
bowling. 

There are, however, other points quite as important which 
ought not to be left out. There is, for instance, the effect on 
Test Matches of the desertion by many great Colonial players of 
their own country who come to England to play in league 
matches. Macdonald, the finest fast bowler of the past twenty- 
five years, left Australia, his native country, and played first for 
a Lancashire league and then for his county. At the present 
moment we find A. J. Richardson, who played for Australia in 
Test Matches in 1925-26, and A. Fairfax, who played for Australia 
in 1930, both playing for league clubs ; as well as Dempster, the 
best batsman of New Zealand ; Constantine, a great player from 
the West Indies ; Morkel, from South Africa ; Cromb and Blunt, 
from New Zealand. Headley, a great player from the West 
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Indies (whom we in England were delighted to see this summer) 
and Bradman have both been approached by league officials, 
but so far without success. It is well known that league matches 
are played on Saturdays, and the league clubs pay highly for good 
cricketers, and players like Dempster are practically lost to their 
country as far as Test Matches are concerned. This is a most 
unsatisfactory state of things. It must be confessed that a 
victory over any Test team deprived of some of its best players 
loses some of its glory. For Colonial cricketers debarred from 
playing for their country some satisfactory solution should be 
made, if possible, to enable them to play for their native country 
in Test Matches. 

Body-line bowling cannot be discussed here, as it is being 
considered by the highest tribunal; but one thing can be said, 
namely that, whatever may be the correct definition of body- 
line bowling, the fact that it exists at all is largely due to the 
methods adopted ever since 1886 by batsmen. In 1886 Shrews- 
bury played an innings that revolutionised the game ; he showed 
how the legs could be used in defending the wicket against all balls 
that, pitching off the wicket and turning, would have hit the 
wicket. The effect of this was enormous, and it was further 
helped by a practice that gradually grew up in consequence of the 
doping of the wicket and making the ball pitch again and again 
half-stump high. Batsmen left off playing in the old way of 
standing firmly on the right foot with the left shoulder forward, 
and they moved across and stood facing the bowler. One result 
of this was that the bowlers were handicapped, as both legs and 
bat made it useless for them to bowl good-length balls outside the 
off stump as the batsmen covered up, and this was especially hard 
on bowlers who could make the ball break back and on left-hand 
bowlers who could make balls go with the arm and swing in from 
outside the off stump. Both were defeated, as, even if the bat 
was not used at all, the legs prevented the ball hitting the wicket. 
Bowlers were driven to other tactics and they attacked the leg 
stump, and if they could make the ball break, batsmen were in 
danger of being hit, and hit they were sixty years ago. An exact 
definition of body-line bowling has not been given, but in England 
there are many who do not like it, and we must wait and see 
what the M.C.C. say. 

Two points must always be kept in mind. The bowlers are 
overworked and run-getting is horribly exaggerated. The bowler 
should not be cramped as to which stump he can bowl at or the 
way he may place his field. It is simply a waste of time to go on 
hammering away on the off side—hundreds of balls pitching just 
outside the off stump are left alone ; the bat is pointed to the skies, 
the wicket is covered by the legs, the bowlers get tired, valuable 
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time is wasted, and the spectators go tosleep. The second point to 
remember is that if batsmen persist in adopting what is sometimes 
called the two-eyed stance—in other words, if they stand directly 
facing the bowler with the whole body made like a target-—they 
run a great risk, and the bowler should not be blamed ; it is the 
fault of the batsman if he is hurt. We have not heard much 
detail of the way in which batsmen were injured by what, we 
presume, is called body-line bowling; in fact, only two cases 
have been given with any detail. In one the batsman was hit 
over the heart while standing facing the bowler right in front of 
the off stump. If he stood in the way he ought to have stood, 
with his right leg firm just outside the leg stump and the left 
shoulder forward, he would have been hit as all batsmen have been, 
and must be occasionally, but not seriously. In the other case, 
he turned round to pull a short ball, but, missing it, was hit in the 
face ; such play was risky and the batsman himself acquitted the 
bowler from all blame. 

It is not easy to write about barracking, but this much may 
be said that no visiting side should be subject to such ebullitions 
of ill-feeling as were shown in the last tour in Australia. It 
has been stated that what may be called the lower type of 
newspaper is largely responsible for the ill-feeling. Every country 
has experience of this kind of newspaper, and they are read 
by the barracker. The better and higher type of Australian 
newspapers can compare favourably with any of those in England 
or any other country. It is most satisfactory to read what was 
written during the third Test Match : 


How regrettable it is that the series of Test Matches in progress between 
Australia and England should have given rise to excessive partisanship and 
in some quarters actual ill-will. The happenings in Adelaide during the 
game now in progress are bad for cricket, and they are even a worse 
advertisement both for England and Australia. . . . It would seem that 
we have lost to some extent a proper sense of proportion, and have begun 
to take cricket too seriously. Let us take stock of ourselves before the 
situation grows more acute. 


Mr. Jardine has written a book called In Quest of the Ashes 
which shows a state of things that all must regret. From the 
very start things began togo wrong. A great Australian cricketer, 
writing to a newspaper before the first Test Match had actually 
begun, wrote: ‘ Woodfull may have to protest against Allen 
tearing up the pitch,’ and‘ Jardine ought to wear the M.C.C. 
cap.’ This was not a pleasant start. Neither is it pleasant to 
read what Mr. Jardine writes after the second Test Match at 
Melbourne, where England was badly beaten after having won 
the first easily: ‘My mailbag was a revelation. A strangef 
reading"it might have been pardoned for thinking that we were a 
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team of dishonest trainers who had run crooked in order to disguise 
form, and thereby pick up a packet on the remaining Test Matches.’ 
During the third Test Match, an Adelaide newspaper published 
an article which attempted to prove what was an absolute false- 
hood, that dissension and disloyalty prevailed in the English team. 
The fourth Test Match was at Brisbane, and here another 
Australian newspaper placarded the town with a poster entitled 
‘ Jardine’s Disrupted Team.’ On two occasions at Brisbane the 
ball bounded queerly and disabled an English fieldsman, and the 
crowd jeered and cheered. Finally, in the last Test Match an 
Australian newspaper gives an account of the following incident : 


There was a demonstration by a section of the big crowd which wit- 
nessed the play in the fifth Test Match at the Sydney Cricket Ground 
yesterday, when the English Captain, D. R. Jardine, complained to Umpire 
Borwick about the fast bowler Alexander running on the wicket. The 
ctowd jeered, and barracking broke out afresh when he patted the spots 
on the wicket. . . . There was a regrettable scene in Alexander’s fourth 
over. The fast bowler was still bowling over the wicket and one ball rose 
sharply and struck Jardine a sickening blow on the left side. . . . There 
was a roar from the crowd, and then while some of the fieldsmen approached 
Jardine many of the spectators joined in sustained applause. Such 
conduct was unpardonable. 


It is most satisfactory to read the manner in which the Australian 
newspaper described the incident as unpardonable. To complain 
of a bowler cutting up the pitch is a new feature ; but Mr. Wood- 
full did exactly the same thing early in the tour when he objected 
to Mr. Allen running down the pitch, and the crowd raised no 
objection. 

After reading all these unpleasant features we rest our eyes 
and read again what Mr. Noble has written and what Mr. Sydney 
Smith has said, as quoted above. We have to face the sad fact 
that, if Mr. Noble is right, thousands of Australians have been 
estranged from allegiance to the Old Country ; and what sort of 
‘friendship ’ does Mr. Sydney Smith think can exist after all these 
unpleasant incidents ? In none of the incidents described in the 
above has body-line bowling been the cause of the barracking, etc. 

In spite of all that has happened, there is a justifiable proba- 
bility that Test Matches will be resumed between England and 
Australia, but there ought to be an interval of two or three years 
before they are resumed. There is a difference of opinion about 
body-line bowling in both countries, and the time is short. The 
Australian team is by way of coming over next year, and there 
is a possibility that the question will not be settled before they 
actually open the season. There is a strong opinion prevalent 
that the vexed question of body-line might be settled by an 
alteration of the leg-before rule, and if this is done it would be 
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in the highest degree unwise to play a series of Test Matches 
straightaway. Every country in the Empire should get some 
practice at home before Test Matches are resumed under different 
conditions and rules. The umpires ought to get some experience 
of the working of any new rule; and in any event, the distressing 
features of the last tour are too recent, and the soothing effects 
of time will before long create a new and purer atmosphere. 

The times are ripe for a conference, but not for another series 
of English and Australian Test Matches. There are other matters 
that want discussing besides body-line bowling. Unhealthily large 
run-getting and the unsatisfactory situation of the constant loss 
of so many great cricketers who leave their own country and are 
practically lost to imperial cricket are also questions that call 
for a conference of all the countries who play Test Matches in the 
British Empire. Let the visit to England in 1934 of an Australian 
team to play Test Matches be cancelled, and. let Australia, South 
Africa, the West Indies, New Zealand, and India be represented 
at a conference and take the proper steps to make cricket healthier 
and better than it is at this moment. 

R. H. LYTTELTON. 
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Seven years before doom 
The sea will come over Ireland on one day 


And green grassy Islay 
But Columb the Priest’s island shall swim. 
(Old Celtic saying.) 


EVER since that distant day in the early summer of 563, when 
Columba with his twelve followers arrived in their curach from 
Ireland, the small isle of Iona has been illustrious, not only in 
Britain, but throughout Europe, and, indeed, the world. Columba 
was of royal Irish race, and sailed northward from Eire to Alba 
to spread the Christian faith. He reached Iona—the island he 
was afterwards given by Conall, King of Dalriada—on the 12th 
day of May, landing at the little bay on the south shore of the isle, 
known to this day as Port na Curaich, or the Harbour of the 
Coracle. Here is a mound which tradition affirms to be the place 
where the curach was buried, lest the saint should feel tempted 
to return to the land of his birth ; and around the mound are heaps 
of stones of various sizes supposed to have been built from time to 
time by the monks as penances. 

Before he reached Iona Columba landed on Oronsay, an island 
joined to Colonsay at ebb tide ; but when he climbed the small 
hill of Oronsay and found the hills of Ireland still in sight he 
decided to continue his voyage northward until he should reach 
an island whence Ireland could no longer be seen. Columba at 
the time had reason to cast off all connexion with the country of 
his birth. St. Finnian a short time before had brought from Italy 
the first Vulgate Gospels ever seen in Ireland. He lent the 
Gospels to Columba, who, without asking permission (diplomacy 
was never one of Columba’s virtues), transcribed the manuscript 
in record time for his own use. 

Even the most holy men are not always in agreement, and 
accordingly Columba with bitter words cast off his connexion with 
Ireland and sailed northward across the seas. Thus Columba in 
his curach left Oronsay behind him, and, reaching Iona, he and 
those with him drew up the boat in which they had voyaged on 
the shingly south shore of the isle. But before this was done 
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Columba climbed the hill behind the bay and eagerly scanned the 
horizon south-west. It was perhaps one of those clear days 
of early summer when distant isles appear close at hand, and, 
since no trace of Eire met his gaze, he thereupon decided to 
found his monastery on Iona. On the hilltop he built a cairn. 
The cairn remains to this day, and is called Carn Cul ri Eirinn, 
which may be translated as ‘the Cairn with my Back towards 
Ireland.’ There is, I believe, more in this name than is apparent, 
for in a very early Irish poem which has been attributed to 
Columba himself the passage occurs : 


that my mystical name might be 
Cul ri Eirinn. 


It seems probable, therefore, that Carn Cul ri Eirinn may be 
translated Columba’s Cairn. 

There is no more beautiful and celebrated name than Iona in 
the world to-day, and none so full of romance. It is interesting, 
therefore, that the name has apparently risen from the misreading 
of the « for in Adamnan’s Joua. In present-day Gaelic the isle 
is invariably spoken of as I Chaluim-Chille, Calum Cille (Malcolm 
of the Cell) being Columba’s Celtic name. Iona is a small island, 
yet there can be none so rich in historical associations. Because 
of Columba’s fame and the miracles which he wrought, the island 
in time became sacred and a burial-place of kings, not only of 
Scotland, but of Ireland and Norway. Forty-eight kings of 
Scotland, from Fergus II. to MacBeth, are buried in Reilig Odhran 
(St. Oran’s Burial-ground). Here also lie four Irish kings and 
eight Norwegian kings or princes, besides one king of France, 
whose gravestone, according to Pennant (who wrote about 1770), 
was a red unpolished stone about 70 feet south of St. Oran’s 
Chapel. One of the earliest accounts of Iona is that of Dean 
Munro. When he visited the island about the year 1549 he found 
three stone tombs, built in the form of little chapels. On one 
tomb were the words ‘TumuLus ReGcum ScoTiaE’; on the 
second ‘ TumuLUS ReGuM HyYBERNIAE’; and upon the third 
tomb was written ‘TumuLus Recum NorwecisE.’ In the 
sixteenth century, therefore, the burial-place of the illustrious 
dead was clear, but during the intervening years all trace has 
been lost of the original tumuli, and no man now knows where 
lies the mortal dust of the kings who were laid to rest on this 
sacred island. 

Many great highland chiefs were buried in Reilig Odhran. 
Here lies Angus Og, Lord of the Isles, a strong friend of Robert 
the Bruce and his ally at the Battle of Bannockburn. Here are 
MacLeods of Harris, MacLeans of Coll, MacLaines of Loch Buie, 
Maclains of Ardnamurchan, MacQuarries of Ulva, and many 
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others. According to Martin, who wrote just before the year 
1700, at least one Archbishop of Canterbury is buried on Iona. 
There is a curious tradition of the building of St. Odhran’s 
Chapel, beside which are these historic graves. Although 
Columba desired to build a chapel, the powers of darkness who 
had their home on Iona before he finally expelled them obstructed 
the saint. Each night the wall which had been built with care 
during the day fell to the ground. No progress could be made. 
It was revealed to Columba in a vision that the chapel could not 
be built unless a living sacrifice were offered. 

In the Irish Lives of the Saints it is written that Columba, 
addressing the brethren, said : ‘ It is permitted to you that some one 
of you go under the earth of this island to consecrate it.” Odhran 
arose quickly. ‘Ifyou accept me,’ he said, ‘ I am ready for that.’ 
‘Odhran,’ said Columcille, ‘ you shall receive your reward of this. 
No request shall be granted to anyone at my tomb, unless he first 
ask of thee.’ Odhran then went to heaven, and Columcille 
founded the Church of Hy (Iona). Odhran, it is related, was 
buried alive. The following morning the monks went out to see the 
walls. They stood firmly. The powers of darkness had been 
conquered by the sacrifice of a saintly man. It is narrated that 
three days after Odhran had been buried Columba, sorrowful at 
the loss of his dear friend and kinsman, removed the earth from 
the grave. Odhran thereupon spoke to him as follows: ‘ Heaven 
is not as has been written; neither is hell as is commonly 
supposed.’ On hearing so dangerous a doctrine Columba at once 
gave orders that Odhran should be buried once more. It is 
possible that in this story the sacrifice of Odhran may have been 
confused with human sacrifices offered in still earlier days by the 
Druids, who are believed io have practised their religious rites on 
Iona for centuries before Columba’s arrival. That was in the era 
of the old Celtic gods, and to this day there is on Iona a place- 
name going back to those distant times. The name is Dun Mhanan- 
nain—Manannan’s dun, or fort. Manannan mac Lir was the 
Celtic sea god, and the Isle of Man is named after him. It was he 
who rode his chariot, drawn by his steed Splendid Mane, across 
the waves of the ocean and hid himself at will in the Druid mist 
which formed at his bidding. It is interesting that his name 
should survive upon an island which has been the home of 
Christianity for upwards of 1400 years. 

The visitor to Iona may cross the broad Isle of Mull and then 
traverse the mile of sea which lies between it and Iona. Or he 
may sail from Oban, a delightful sea passage of some three hours. 
He lands near the Martyrs’ Bay, and.on his way to the abbey he 
walks near (and in some places actually on) Sraid nam Marbh— 
the Street of the Dead. This old track is now partly lost in the 
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fields ; it led from the shore up to Reilig Odhran. Port nam 
Mairtir (the Bay of Martyrs) is perhaps where the Norsemen put 
to death the sixty-eight martyrs during the first recorded slaughter 
of Iona monks by the vikings in the year 806. The white sands 
and the pale green waters of the sea above them were on that day 
of terror stained deep with human blood ; and so it was fitting 
that the bodies of the illustrious dead should in later times have 
been landed here and carried by their clansmen, to the sounds of 
weeping and sorrowful piping, from the small knoll called the Eala 
beside the tide where they had been disembarked from the galleys. 
The sands gleamed as white when the bodies of Fergus, Duncan, 
and MacBeth were landed here with weeping and lamentations as 
they gleam to-day as I look with pleasure upon them from the green 
machair. From the heights of Burg, over on Mull of the mists, 
the high waterfalls doubtless glistened as they shine this soft 
evening of July, and perhaps Beinn Mhor wore the same diapha- 
nous covering of cloud as she wears to-night. The centuries 
pass. 

The pilgrimage to Iona continues. Day after day, from every 
part of the world, come pilgrims to steep themselves in the sacred 
associations of the island, where they find rest and peace, and 
a benison that Columb of the Cell gave it long centuries ago. The 
pilgrims find on Iona natives who are well educated and intelligent. 
The village library, with its store of books, some of them of 
considerable value, gives profitable reading during the long winter 
evenings. Iain Mor of the ferry is full of information and old lore, 
and is as skilled a bridge player as he is a seaman. The men of 
Iona have made names for themselves in many walks of life. 
They are reliable and daring seamen, able to handle a boat in 
heavy weather when the surf runs high and the south wind rushes 
loudly across the island. The population of Iona is, unfortunately, 
decreasing rapidly, and at the present time (1933) there is but one 
child under three years of age on the isle. Pennant mentions that 
at the time of his visit (about 1770) what he calls the ‘ town ’ of 
Iona consisted of some fifty houses thatched with the straw of 
bere, which had been pulled up by the roots and bound firmly on 
the roofs with ropes made of heather. I am informed that in 1846 
Iona had a population of 500. Now the number of natives is no 
more than 120. Formerly Gaelic was the language spoken univer- 
sally on the island. Now, after an absence of twelve years, I find 
English is more commonly used. Gaelic is still the language of the 
older people, but English is spoken almost always by the younger 
generation. Indeed, many of the younger people can speak no 
Gaelic. It is to be hoped that the Gaelic language will not alto- 
gether disappear from Columba’s Isle. 

In any account of Iona the name of Mr. Alex. Ritchie cannot 
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be passed over. Besides having unrivalled knowledge of the 
history of the island, he has created the industry of copying 
(mostly in silver) the old Celtic designs. The work is one requiring 
considerable skill, and enables the present generation to appreciate 
the early Celtic craftsmanship. Formerly Mr. Ritchie acted as 
guide to the abbey and to the historic burial-place, but advanc- 
ing years have caused him to relinquish this task. But he still 
works at the craft that is peculiarly his own, and is doubtless 
inspired by his surroundings of beauty. Above the white sands 
sea-swallows flit on pointed, shining wings when the summer sun 
shines on land and sea. The oyster-catcher, bird of St. Bride, 
calls from the low rocks, and on days of wind the raven, croaking 
with deep note as he sails on dark wings, battles joyfully with the 
Atlantic storm. Gannets patrol the green, sun-flooded waters of 
the Sound of Iona, ever scanning the depths. Their keen eyes see 
a mackerel or large sand-eel. Their strong flight on the instant 
is checked. They drive downward to the sea in a splendid rush 
and plunge beneath the surface like a white arrow. Below the 
surface they swallow their fish, rest for a moment, shaking out 
their plumage, then with their catch stowed aboard continue their 
fishing. They may capture seven mackerel or even more, and 
then, heavily loaded with fish, fly low above the Atlantic toward 
their distant home on the stacks of St. Kilda. On the green 
machair and the white sands many pairs of ringed plover nest. 
Like the Outer Hebrides, Iona has its machair and sands mainly 
on its western shore. There is a delightful walk across the island 
by a smooth road without a single ‘ pot hole’ (motor cars have 
yet to make their appearance on Iona, and it is pleasant to walk 
at leisure on the dry, gravelly roads with their centres worn down 
by many generations of island horses) that leads to the western 
machair, where great Atlantic waves roll with thunder upon a 
white strand. Beside the road, a few yards to the south of it, 
is a large green knoll, traditionally the spot where Columba 
communed with angels. This is now called the Sithean Mor (the 
Great Fairy Knoll). Adamnan, writing of the event, describes 
how the saint on a certain day assembled the brethren together 
and said to them with great earnestness : ‘ To-day I wish to go 
alone to the western plain of our island ; therefore let none of you 
follow me.’ But a certain brother (‘ a cunning and prying man’), 
going by another way, secretly posted himself on the top of a 
certain hillock which overlooked the plain. He saw Columba 
standing on a mound on the plain, praying with raised eyes and 
hands spread out to heaven. The prying brother then saw a 
wonderful sight. Angels clad in white garments flew to Columba 
with wonderful swiftness and stood around him as he prayed. 
‘ But after some conversation with the blessed man, that celestial 
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band, as if perceiving that it was being spied upon, sped quickly 
back to the heights of the heavens.’ 

Looking west from the Sithean Mor (or the Angels’ Knoll), one 
sees thin columns of spray thrown high into the summer air as the 
great waves rush tumultuously into the Spouting Cave. Beyond 
this cave is a promontory with an interesting history. Here the 
people of Iona on a certain day of early spring boiled great 
cauldrons of porridge, which they then poured into the sea. This 
porridge was given as an offering to a sea deity named Shonny. 
In return for the porridge Shonny saw to it that a plentiful supply 
of seaware was washed ashore. Seaware was formerly burnt for 
kelp. It was, and is still, used as a top dressing for the Iona fields. 

I have yet to write of what, to many, is the most interesting 
feature of Iona—the cathedral, or, as it should more properly be 
called, the abbey. It is a prominent land-mark from afar, and 
I have seen it (through a telescope) from the summit of Blaven, 
in Skye, a distance of over sixty miles. The abbey of Iona was 
built by Reginald, Lord of the Isles, in 1203, but little of the 
original building remains, and most of the abbey is late fifteenth 
or early sixteenth century work. The greater part of the nave is 
modern and was built in 1905. Beside the cathedral formerly 
rested the Black Stone, on which the most sacred and binding 
oaths were sworn.! Martin mentions this stone, and places it on 
record that MacDonald, King or Lord of the Isles, with uplifted 
hands and bended knees on the Black Stone, gave his vassals the 
rights of their lands. It is believed that the Black Stone was 
either broken up or thrown into the Sound of Iona because of the 
fear that it possessed the power of enchantment. The nunnery 
of Iona is believed to have been built at the same time as the 
abbey, and both date from over 600 years after Columba’s time. 
The heap of stones on Carn Cul ri Eirinn is perhaps the only thing 
on Iona that goes back through the long years to the days of him 
who has made the isle renowned throughout the world: This 
cairn, standing on the south-west side of Iona, is not seen by the 
visitor who is landed at the village bay by the swift steamer, and 
has no longer than an hour ashore. Carn Cul ri Eirinn appears to 
be of great age. The lower stones of the cairn are embedded 
deeply in the ground and are coated with moss. So that it may 
well be the actual cairn set up by Columba and his twelve followers. 
The cairn is lowly and in a wild, remote spot. The crosses of Iona 
stand near the abbey, and each year are viewed by thousands. 
The history of these crosses is unknown. On the road from the 
village to the abbey stands MacLean’s Cross, an example of the 
fifteenth-century solid-headed crosses peculiar to the west coast. 


1 When Johnson and Boswell visited Iona there was living on the island a 
man who averred that he knew the whereabouts of the Black Stone. 
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The shaft, of schist, is carved on both sides with delicate tracery. 
This cross is singularly graceful and apparently fragile, yet it has 
withstood the storms of many centuries. Outside the abbey of 
Iona stands a great cross of whinstone. This is St. Martin’s Cross, 
believed to be very old. Experts have dated it from the ninth or 
tenth century. Spirals formed of intertwined vipers and orna- 
mental bosses decorate the front of the cross. On the obverse 
side are Scriptural scenes, the Virgin with the infant Christ and 
angels surrounding the pair forming the central panel. In the 
summer of 1927 Professor R. A. S. Macalister discovered near the 
base of St. Martin’s Cross an inscription in faint Erse letters which, 
when translated, reads: ‘ A prayer for Gilla Crist, who made this 
cross.’ St. John’s Cross, which now stands in front of what is 
known as Columba’s Tomb, has been restored by Professor 
Macalister. A striking tribute to this cross is paid by Dr. Joseph 
Anderson in his authoritative work Scotland in Early Christian 
Times. Dr. Anderson writes : 


The cross shaft is decorated in the purest style of Celtic art with such 
inimitable beauty and intricacy and harmony of design that I am safe in 
saying of it that no finer specimen of art workmanship exists in Scotland. 


Even Iona, remote and far from the mainland as it is, begins 


to feel the changes of modern times. The Celtic language is dying 
out. No longer does old Coll MacLean sail out from Fionphort, 


in Mull, in his trusty skiff, braving the winter storms with well- 
reefed sails. Old Coll has gone. Motor boats—more reliable 
perhaps, yet without the charm of sail—have taken his place. 
At midday in summer one can read the morning paper of the same 
day. Yet the Atlantic, mother and guardian to the isle, remains 
changeless though ever changing. The waves roll in upon the 
western shore and send the spray high above the roof of the 
Spouting Cave as they did in Columba’s time, and the grey seals 
which were the saint’s special care still swim in the boiling surf 
where the oyster-catcher calls and the curlew tells of sorrowful 
things. 
SETON GORDON. 
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Gt, CRUSADER 


A Bust by Chantrey in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall bears 
the following inscription :— 


GRANVILLE SHARP, 
To whom England owes the glorious verdict 
Of her highest Court of Law, 

That the slave who sets his foot on 
British Ground 
Becomes at that instant 
Free. 


In this year of the centenary of Slave Emancipation it may be 
useful to notice one of those who bore a minor but an important 
part in the campaign which was brought to a triumphant close in 
1833. Granville Sharp stood to Wilberforce and Clarkson some- 
what in the relation which John Brown bore towards Lincoln and 
Grant in another war of liberation. They directed the broadsides 
which finally sunk the slave ship: he discharged the first shot 
which holed her between wind and water. And his single-handed 
action was an inspiration to those who afterwards fought under the 
same banner. He was grandson of that Dr. Sharp who in 1691 
was consecrated Archbishop of York, and on the accession of 
Anne became almoner to the Queen and her spiritual adviser. 
We may ascribe to his influence the restoration to the Church of 
the ‘ first-fruits and tenths,’ which the tender conscience of 
Henry VIII., aggrieved by the contemplation of Papal extortion, 
had inspired that generous monarch to put into his own pocket— 
a restitution confirmed by Parliament under the style of ‘ Queen 
Anne’s Bounty.’ The Archbishop’s son rose to be Archdeacon of 
Northumberland, an office in which he displayed much diligence 
in pursuing the more negligent of his clergy, and in raising the 
moral and professional standard of the less negligent. Sharp on 
the Rubric and Canons of the Church of England became a text-book 
of the High Church tradition, when it had not yet become ‘ High 
and dry.’ 

In the spacious rectory of Rothbury the Archdeacon begat, 
between 1720 and 1740, a numerous family, the majority of 
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whom survived the devastating treatment of the Doctor Fill- 
graves of that century. One son, John, in due course succeeded 
his father in the Archdeaconry of Northumberland ; another, 
James, commenced ironmaster and engineer, and built up a 
comfortable fortune, being a pioneer in the construction of 
canals ; and William advanced in the medical profession to the 
dignity of being appointed Surgeon to the King. This position 
William Sharp was by no means disposed to regard as an honorary 
post in the royal household. He was at no pains to conceal his 
contempt for the physicians to His Majesty—' potticaries,’ he 
would have called them, if he spelt as ill as Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. And George III. trusted his surgeon. Among the 
Sharp papers there exists a piteous letter in which that Defender 
of the Faith, having supped upon roast goose and onions, ‘ Which 
is acknowledged to be of a very heating nature,’ describes in 
vivid detail the disturbances of the ensuing twelve hours, and 
summons his favourite surgeon to his aid. It is a letter which 
any man might write to his medical attendant; but it 
undoubtedly portrays majesty much en déshabille, and has 
afforded merriment to more than one generation of irreverent 
descendants. Though some of the elder Sharps prospered, a 
family of fourteen, most of whom survived the stage of childhood, 
must have been a heavy drain on the purse of an archdeacon, 
and when the juniors arrived at maturity, the opening for Gran- 
ville was to be apprenticed to a London linen-draper. That 
position still carried the possibility of marrying the master’s 
daughter and succeeding to the master’s business, in the manner 
of the traditional ‘ prentice ’ of the ballads ; but it was not a very 
promising outlook for the grandson of an archbishop. 

Granville proved himself to be a diligent apprentice, not 
only in his statutory duties, but in another and uncovenanted 
line. Owing to the death of his first master he had been trans- 
ferred to a Mr. Willoughby in the same trade, and, hearing that 
his master believed himself to have some claim to an extinct 
barony, offered to look into the matter. He had seen on the 
Rothbury dining-table the family silver marked with the pointed 
instrument which formed the canting badge of the family of 
‘Sharp’; and his father may have shown him how to trace, on 
the roll of the family genealogy, his descent in the female line 
from the Grenviles to whom he owed his Christian name—Sir 
Bevil, who led the Cornishmen to win Stamford for Church and 
King, and fell in the victorious charge at Lansdowne Hill, and 
Sir Richard of the Revenge. Apart from these interests there is 
no reason to suppose that Granville had any acquaintance with 
the mysteries of heraldry and genealogy. But this disqualifica- 
tion was no deterrent to Granville Sharp, in his teens or at any 
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other period of his life. Other men have essayed tasks as diffi- 
cult as convincing the College of Arms that a barony ought to be 
called out of abeyance, and have usually found that this under- 
taking is not for the amateur. What is unusual is the sequel. 
Within two years the worthy linen-draper took his seat in the 
House of Lords as Baron Willoughby de Parham. I do not imply 
that the whole credit of this event is to be attributed to the efforts 
of Sharp. It was achieved by more professional pleaders and 
more powerful interests. But the initial steps in the process 
were due to Mr. Willoughby’s apprentice ; and the act is entirely 
illustrative of his whole career. When he thought fit to do a 
thing he proceeded to do it, and, in matters of practical achieve- 
ment, almost invariably with success. 

He next entered the lists in a very different field. The son 
and grandson of devout and earnest Churchmen could not fail to 
know the Scriptures thoroughly ; and he fell into argument with 
a Socinian. The latter, in virtue of his creed which refused to 
confess the Deity of Christ, maintained that such sentences as 
“the great God and Saviour of us, Christ Jesus’ (I translate 
Titus ii. 13 word for word) must be interpreted to mean ‘ the 
great God (the Father), and the Saviour of us, Christ Jesus.’ 
Sharp, on the contrary, contended that Greek usage required 
that, when two substantives coupled by ‘ and ’ are preceded by a 
single definite article they refer to one and the same person. 
It is the rule observed by those who write English with accuracy ; 
but it was not then recognised as a rule of Greek grammar. 
Sharp, whose school days at Durham had been terminated at an 
early age, made an exhaustive research into the usage of the New 
Testament writers in this connexion, and published a monograph 
which demonstrated that they invariably observed the rule. 
For many years ‘ Granville Sharp’s canon on the Greek definite 
article ’ figured in grammatical treatises: if it is no longer cited 
by that title, it is because it has passed into the accepted rules of 
grammar. Sharp’s next incursion into print had a similar origin. 
He had a controversy with a Jew, who thought to crush his 
opponent by the observation that it was preposterous for a dis- 
cussion on Messianic prophecy to be maintained by a youth who 
was ignorant of the original language. He did not know his man. 
Sharp went home to learn Hebrew. It was a task for which the 
facilities were far less abundant than in these days. The result 
of his studies was a treatise On the Conversive Vau—a mystery 
which may be sufficiently indicated as one of those syntactical 
devices by which the Hebrew language compensates for what, to 
Western scholars, appears to be a deplorable lack of the usual 
apparatus of tenses. And Sharp on the Conversive Vau took 
its place by the side of Sharp on the Definite Article in Greek 
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as a monograph which had an important bearing on interpre- 
tation. 

The achievements which have been described prove that there 
was no time wasted in the leisure of this apprentice, till he was 
released from his indentures in 1757, just before the beginning of 
the Annus Mirabilis, and in the twenty-second year of his age. 
But they suggest no prospect of abiding fame. They indicate a 
career devoted to studies of minor importance, pursued with 
meticulous attention to detail, and earning the kind of post- 
humous appreciation which fell to the hero of A Grammarian’s 
Funeral ; but they do not forecast a place in the Dictionary of 
National Biography and a monument in the Abbey. Sharp had 
exhibited no promise of permanent achievement when, after dis- 
covering the business of a linen-draper to be a complicated way 
of losing the small fortune he possessed, he obtained a post as 
clerk in the Ordnance Office. The routine of a State depart- 
ment is unfavourable to the emergence of genius, though it will 
presently be seen that this clerk of junior standing contrived to 
throw a bombshell into that abode of placidity and precedent. 
He was mightily intrigued by researches into the custom of 
frankpledge, and projected a reformation of society on the basis 
of that system of land tenure. And his Biblical studies were 
bent on what was then, and still is, miscalled ‘ prophecy ’—an 
interpretation governed by the principle that the Seer of Patmos 
was chiefly, if not exclusively, interested in the affairs of two 
islands off the north-west coast of Europe, at a date removed by 
some seventeen centuries from his own. This occupation is not 
necessarily inconsistent with ability in more useful spheres ; 
it is sufficient to mention the name of Isaac Newton. But a 
clerk in a State office whose interests lie in such directions is in 
danger of becoming a crank. That danger was averted, and 
those interests were diverted to the cause of suffering humanity, 
by a chance meeting in 1765, when he was in his thirtieth 
year. 

Granville was leaving his brother’s surgery in Mincing Lane, 
when he observed, among the patients awaiting free treatment 
from William Sharp’s skill and generosity, a negro slave named 
Jonathan Strong. The appearance of this poor wretch was ‘ so 
extremely distressful (as he seemed ready to drop),’ that Gran- 
ville re-entered the surgery to consult his brother. He was 
informed that Strong was the property of a Mr. Lisle, a lawyer 
of Barbados, who, when provoked by his servant’s failure in the 
performance of his duties, had been accustomed to thrash him 
within an inch of his life, and had finally hammered him on the 
head with the butt-end of a pistol. This persuasion, though 
intended to promote efficiency, had failed of its purpose. The 
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owner, perceiving that he was likely to get no return from this 
piece of damaged goods, turned the slave out to die in the street. 
Strong, more fortunate than many of his race and condition, was 
directed to the surgery of William Sharp, who dressed his wounds 
and procured his admission to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
After being an in-patient for more than four months, during which 
time the brothers supported him, he was sufficiently recovered 
to be placed as errand-boy to a Fenchurch Street apothecary. 
Granville had befriended the poor creature as a matter of private 
charity, without a thought of his position as a slave, and, having 
seen his protégé suitably settled, appears to have lost sight of 
him. 

Two years later Strong was waiting behind his mistress’s 
hackney coach, when he found himself face to face with Lisle. 
The owner recognised his handiwork in the bleared vision and the 
scarred cheeks of the negro, and observed with surprise that the 
property which he had cast away as worthless had become a 
marketable commodity. Having tracked Strong to his place of 
employment, Lisle sold him to a Jamaica planter named Kerr to 
be shipped to that island, and doubtless thanked whatever god he 
dishonoured with his patronage that, through no exertions on his 
part, he was £30 in pocket. Kerr, however, had some misgivings, 
and arranged that the slave should be kidnapped and thrown into 
the Poultry Compter prison until he could be transferred to the 
hold of the next vessel that cleared for the West Indies. The 
miserable captive was only too well acquainted with the nature 
of a passage under these conditions, and with the treatment that, 
should he chance to survive the voyage, he might expect at the 
hands of Kerr. He found some means of communication with his 
former benefactor, who had forgotten the name of Jonathan 
Strong. But no man, known or unknown, ever called on Gran- 
ville Sharp in vain. He hastened to the prison, insisted on the 
prisoner being produced, and recognised his former client. Hot 
with indignation, Granville summoned his brother James, now a 
prominent City merchant, charged the turnkey on no account to 
surrender the negro, and proceeded to the Lord Mayor with the 
request that any persons who pretended to have any claim on the 
person of Strong should be summoned before his Lordship. 

Kerr appeared, supported by an attorney and by the captain 
of the vessel, and triumphantly flourished the bill of sale, showing 
that 


David Lisle, for and in consideration of the sum of thirty pounds good 
and lawful money . . . doth grant, bargain, sell, and confirm unto James 
Kerr, his heirs and assigns, one Negro Man Slave, named Jonathan Strong, 
now in the possession of the said David Lisle, and the reversion and 
reversions, remainder and remainders, rents, profits, and services of the 
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said Slave . . . to the only proper and absolute use and behoof of the 
said J. Kerr, his heirs and assigns,.. ... 
But the Lord Mayor bore not the sword in vain. Let the name of 
Sir Robert Kite be remembered with honour; for he required 
cause to be shown why the humblest dweller within his jurisdiction 
should be committed to gaol without being even charged with any 
offence. Thereupon ensued a legal wrangle between Kerr’s 
attorney and the coroner who accompanied the Sharps, while in a 
corner cowered the wretched cause of the dispute, his face exhibit- 
ing one of the most ghastly hues in Nature’s palette, the ashen 
pallor of a terrified negro. The bluff West India captain, cutting 
short the arguments of the men of law, stepped forward to lay 
hold of Strong as ‘ the property of Mr. Kerr.’ 

‘Charge him,’ whispered the coroner. ‘Sir,’ said Granville, 
‘I shall charge a constable to arrest you for assault if you lay a 
finger on this person.’ Whether this threat had any legal force, 
or whether it involved some amount of bluff, must be left to the 
learned to decide. At any rate, the bluff was not called. Kerr 
and his supporters withdrew, and Strong left the Lord Mayor’s 
presence in liberty—for a season. But Kerr and Lisle had no 
notion of losing their property and ‘heir money ; and they insti- 
tuted proceedings against the Sharp brothers, claiming {£200 
damages. Since the value of the property in dispute was only 


£30, his owners placed a generous estimate on the value of their 
reputations. 

Granville’s Attorneys cited an opinion of the Attorney- and 
Solicitor-General in 1729 that, if a West Indian slave set foot in 
Great Britain or Ireland, with or without his master, 


(1) the slave did not thereby become free ; 

(2) his master’s property in him was in no wise affected ; 

(3) Baptism made no alteration in his civil and temporal position ; 

(4) his master might legally compel him to return to the plantation. 
They further advised the Sharps that cases had several times 
been decided in this sense by Lord Mansfield in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and that they would do well to settle the action on 
the best terms they could obtain, leaving Strong to his fate. 
These opinions would have determined most men to surrender. 
They did not determine Granville Sharp. If such was the law, 
he would have it altered: but he had too much respect for the 
fair fame of England to believe that such could be the law. As 
he had left the presence of the Socinian to study Greek and the 
presence of the Rabbi to study Hebrew, so he left the chambers of 
his counsel to study law. By his own admission he had never 
hitherto opened a law-book, ‘ except ’ (the qualification is signifi- 
cant and characteristic) ‘ except the Bible.’ 

So this inexperienced amateur challenged @ outrance the whole 
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might of the law. At the outset, the task seemed easy—sus- 
piciously easy. The first edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
confirmed the opinion that a negro slave became free as soon as 
he touched the shore of Great Britain. But in later editions this 
paragraph was lacking, and Blackstone himself definitely 
repudiated the opinion he had formerly expressed. Nothing 
daunted, Sharp set out to prove Blackstone wrong in his law. 
He searched text-books ; he routed out authorities ; he collated 
passages bearing on the subject; and finally he circulated a 
memorandum in manuscript, in which he claimed to establish 
that the laws of England never contemplated the existence of 
slavery on English soil, and left no room for such a condition to 
be created or to endure. 

Here was a mere layman, unskilled in the practice of law, 
undertaking to show the chief lawyers of Bench and Bar that they 
were wrong. And the mischief was that he appeared to have 
proved his case. There was much shaking of heads over the 
memorandum, and still more when it appeared in book form in 
1769. A copy lies before me of A Representation of the Injustice 
and Dangerous Tendency of TOLERATING SLAVERY : or of 
ADMITTING THE LEAST CLAIM of Private Property in the 
Persons of Men, in England. On the inside of its sober calf 
binding is the book-plate of William Blackstone, so that it is 
presumably the complimentary copy sent by Sharp to the eminent 
jurist whose shield he had smitten with the point of his untried 
lance. Its 167 pages, abounding in lengthy quotations from 
ancient legislation and modern opinions, not forgetting that 
supreme law-book, the Bible, contend that no law of England 
recognises slavery, that the state of villenage has been entirely 
abolished, and that the existing plantation laws are inconsistent 
with English justice and with Divine law. There was consterna- 
tion in many minds, notably in Lord Mansfield’s. No judge likes 
to have his judgments reversed, still less to be forced to reverse 
his own judgments ; and he was much inclined to shift the issue, 
a course which would have been popular in many quarters. For 
it was not only a jurist’s pride that was involved. There was 
money at stake. It was estimated that no less than 14,000 slaves 
were held in England. Slaves had been acquired as any other 
property ; they had been advertised for sale with Tim Whiskies, 
gigs, and geldings : 


To be sold, for no fault, a very good Wench, twenty-two years old ; 
with a child eighteen months old. Enquire of the Printer. 

A likely strong active Negro man, of about 24 years of age, this country 
born . . . also a healthy Negro wench of about 21 years old . . . she 
has a female child of nigh 3 years old, which will be sold with the wench, 
ifrequired. — 
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The sacred rights of property were endangered. If the battered 
and imperfectly patched-up Jonathan Strong would fetch £30 in 
England, plus the premium required to cover the not negligible 
chance of his dying on the voyage to the West Indies, we shall not 
be extravagant in conjecturing that the 14,000 slaves in England 
might be valued at {50 or {60 a head. Nearly a million of 
capital was likely to vanish into smoke if this pestilential doctrine 
of Mr. Sharp were established. 

The procedure during the next few years may be briefly 
summarised. It was Granville Sharp’s aim to carry in the courts 
a test case, forcing the judge to declare that a negro could not be 
held in the condition of a slave on English soil, and must be 
forthwith liberated. It was the aim of those who were financially 
interested in the traffic to avoid any such calamity; and the 
delays of the law were copiously invoked to evade the issue. 
But in 1772 there was set down for trial the case of the negro 
James Somerset, an escaped slave who had been recaptured by 
his master and consigned to a ship sailing from England for 
Jamaica. There was no dispute about the facts, nor about the 
ownership, and the master declined to set free the slave while the 
case was proceeding, in spite of the broad hints given from the 
bench. After many ingenious doublings the hare was cornered. 
Lord Mansfield was obliged to accept Granville’s contention that 
‘the state of slavery ... is so odious, that nothing can be 
suffered to support it, but positive law’; and, in default of any 
law authorising slavery in England, it must follow that ‘ I cannot 
say that this case is allowed or approved by the law of England ; 
and therefore the black must be discharged.’ Henceforth it was 
good law that as soon as a slave sets foot on English ground he 
becomes free. 

Granville’s victory, won by his virtually unaided effort and 
dauntless perseverance, caused him to be numbered with the 
Abolitionists. Among these were Wilberforce, untiring with the 
pen, and unmatched in oratory on the floor of the House of 
Commons and in the arts of persuasion in its lobbies ; Clarkson, 
whose special contribution was the ferreting out of facts, the 
search for witnesses in the taverns of Bristol and Liverpool, and 
the procuring of evidence on the condition of the slave-ships ; 
Zachary Macaulay and other prominent members of ‘ the Clapham 
sect,’ clergymen and laymen who drew the logical conclusion from 
Montesquieu’s dictum, ‘ If we should suppose (the negro slaves) 
to be men, one would begin to believe that we ourselves are not 
Christians’; together with Anthony Benezet and other members 
of the Society of Friends in Philadelphia, whose hearts kindled 
with generous enthusiasm at finding, in the unexpected guise of 
an Englishman and an episcopalian, a champion of the cause that 
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John Woolman had maintained twenty years earlier. Against 
them were arrayed all the vested interests of the ungodly traffic ; 
purblind Bibliolaters, who read in Genesis ix. 25, ‘ Cursed be 
Canaan ; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren,’ and 
did not read as far as Galatians iii. 28, ‘ There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free . . . in Christ Jesus’; and 
such persons as were convinced by the arguments of Governor 
Thicknesse, 


Surely they ought to be slaves. . . . Have they not flatt noses and 
thick lips, and did they not fire upon me and wound me with glass bottles 
from an ambush, only for going to hunt them a little in the Blue mountains 
with fifty or sixty soldiers ? 


To many worthy gentlemen it was impossible to recognise as 
human beings those who exhibited the characteristic baseness of 
the brute creation: ‘Cet animal est trés méchant; quand on 
Vattaque, il se défend.’ 

The seven years’ war which was closed by the Somerset case 
was the prelude to a contest destined to last for another sixty 
years. For as yet only the first round had been won. A slave 
who touched English soil became free; and, since the White 
ensign at the masthead of a man of war made her deck a piece of 
English soil, it will be seen that, whenever a frigate or a sloop 
cast anchor in Kingstown or Georgetown, an ‘ underground 
railway,’ not less useful than that which operated in 1860, was 
opened for the escape of slaves who ventured the perils of blood- 
hounds and sharks. But the few who thus won their way to 
liberty were a handful compared to the shiploads of fresh slaves 
brought by traders of the Middle Passage. The energies of the 
Abolitionists had therefore to be concentrated on the traffic in 
black ivory. 

The infamy of the slave trade seemed to be indefensible. It 
stank to heaven. But it did not stink in the nostrils of many 
otherwise honourable men, incapable of questioning the rights 
and wrongs of a business which had never been questioned before. 
The once notorious case of the Zong may be recalled. This ship 
sailed from the coast of Africa in 1781, bound for Jamaica with 
440 slaves. The voyage was prolonged: sickness broke out, 
and in twelve weeks sixty of the slaves were dead, and many 
others were dying. The master saw himself faced with heavy 
loss, for his human cargo was insured against loss at sea, but not 
against death from disease. He therefore had the most sickly 
brought up on deck, and made them walk the plank. On the 
first day ‘a parcel’ of fifty-four negroes was thrown overboard, 
and in the end the number jettisoned amounted to 132, for 
whom the insurance money was duly claimed. The underwriters 
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declined to recognise this ‘act of God,’ and refused to pay. 
The matter thus came into the courts. The master was not 
indicted in a criminal court for a series of cold-blooded wholesale 
murders, which might have aroused qualms in hardened ruffians 
who had sailed under the skull and cross-bones with Kidd or 
Teague ; he appeared as the plaintiff in a civil action, figuring 
as an honest merchant unjustly defrauded of his living by the 
rapacity of the insurance company. 

Calmly and dispassionately it was argued whether the drown- 
ing of the negroes was a legitimate act of jettison, covered by the 
terms of insurance, or whether it was a fraud upon the company. 
The jury in the Admiralty Court gave their verdict in favour of 
the ship’s master. A new trial in the Court of King’s Bench was 
granted, whem Lord Mansfield owned that ‘it shocks one very 
much ’ to rule that ‘ the case of slaves was the same as if horses 
had been thrown overboard. It is a very shocking case.’ But 
to Mr. Solicitor-General the only feature that was shocking was 
that misguided sentimentalists like Granville Sharp were talking 
of murder. 


What is all this vast declamation of human people being thrown 
overboard ? . . . This is a case of chattels or goods. . . . To this purpose, 
and the purpose of the insurance, they are goods and property: whether 
right or wrong, we have nothing to do with it... . If that charge of 
murder was attempted to be sustained, it would be folly and rashness to 


a degree of madness; and so far from the charge of murder lying against 
these people, there is not the least imputation—of cruelty, I will not say, 
but—of impropriety : not in the least ! 


With such corruption had the slave trade infected the minds of 
English gentlemen | 

It appeared to many of the Abolitionists that, with the report 
of a Royal Commission in their favour, it would be possible to 
secure the prohibition of the slave trade, leaving the slavery of 
the plantations to be tackled later. This, however, did not please 
Sharp. He was never disposed to make two bites at a cherry, 
even if the cherry were as big as a pumpkin; and he became 
lukewarm in his support of the committee when his colleagues 
decided to work, first for the abolition of the slave trade—a 
result which he lived to see accomplished thirty years later— 
and afterwards for the prohibition of slavery, which was not 
achieved till another thirty years had elapsed. On the point of 
tactics, the majority were justified by the result. No one could 
seriously contend that the slave trade was in any way justifiable. 
But no one could assert that life in the plantations was altogether 
vile. If there were Legrees in Jamaica and Barbados, there were 
also Madam Esmonds. It would be difficult to convince Parlia- 
ment that the holding of slaves was in itself an offence. Planta- 
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tions had been bought and sold in good faith, with the negroes 
attached to them, under the impression that the conveyance was 
good in law; compensation to an enormous amount would have 
to be provided for the dispossessed owners: evidence of ill- 
treatment would be difficult to procure, since a slave was incap- 
able of giving sworn evidence, and the opposition of the vested 
interests would be powerful. 

But Sharp was a Crusader. Sweeping aside all tactical con- 
siderations, he condemned slavery because it engendered an 
atmosphere of fear. The minority of white and half-caste owners 
lived in constant apprehension of a rising of the slaves, or of an 
attack by the maroons (escaped slaves, living as outlaws in the 
mountains) ; and their tendency was to see red and to strike 
with blind ferocity under the pretext of ‘ giving the blacks a 
lesson.’ The chief argument against the domination of one race 
by another is psychological. The dominant race is afflicted with 
fear ; and a race that is afflicted with fear must reform, or depart. 

Meanwhile a change occurred in Sharp’s position. He had 
risen in the Ordnance Office to the post of assistant secretary, 
when the war with the American colonies broke out and turned 
him into a conscientious objector. The indents which he was 
required to sign were for powder and round shot to blow to 
pieces his Quaker friends ; and sign he would not. The official 
mind, never quick to understand such scruples, gave him three 
months’ leave, and extended it to six, with full confidence that 
vegetation in the country would cure these humours. His 
superiors had yet to know Granville Sharp. He sent in his 
resignation. He had made himself penniless, a consideration 
which did not in the least affect what he thought to be right. 
And he did not count in vain on the God to whom he was accus- 
tomed to give the first place. His brothers William and James 
were now prosperous in their professions of surgeon and iron- 
master, and they wrote to ‘ Dear Brother Granville’ to inform 
him that their purses were at his disposal in any pursuit in which 
he might engage; ‘for, if we have the’ needful among us, it 
matters not to whom it belongs.’ 

This practical communism was accepted by Granville as 
naturally as it was offered. Henceforth he was a gentleman of 
leisure, which by no means implied that he would be idle. At 
one time he was exhorting Lord North to open negotiations for 
peace with the American colonies; at another, corresponding 
with General Oglethorpe on the illegality of the press-gang ; now 
thrusting his hand into the thorny subject of revision of the 
Prayer Book; now countering a nice little scheme for expro- 
priating the Caribs of St. Vincent, and handing over their land 
to persons who would develop them to better advantage than the 
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‘idle natives’ could do; and continuously pushing shivering 
archbishops to take the unprecedented step of consecrating 
bishops for places outside the British Isles. But whichever of 
these projects he undertook, he pursued it with a pertinacity 
that brooked no denial. Many a harassed official, from arch- 
bishops and Secretaries of State downwards, was to learn by 
experience that, when Mr. Granville Sharp had set his hand to a 
cause, there would be no peace this side of the grave till the thing 
was done. 

And usually it was done. If he resembles Don Quixote in his 
purpose to succour the miserable, he brought to his campaigns 
a vigour that is essentially British. He had a full measure of 
that quality which was soon to be displayed from Torres Vedras 
to Waterloo by ‘ the stupid English who never know when they 
are beaten.’ Nothing less than a refusal to admit defeat would 
have established the fortunes of what Sharp called ‘my poor 
little ill-thriven swarthy daughter.’ For the liberation of the 
slaves in England had thrown a numerous and an importunate 
family on Sharp’s hands. Some remained as hired servants with 
their former masters, some found other employment ; but there 
was a large number who failed to maintain themselves, and these 
besieged the door of their benefactor. He was overwhelmed 
with this host of clients, when a naturalist returned from the 
coast of West Africa with the report that that land was highly 
salubrious and eminently suitable for colonisation. Relying on 
this false prophet, Granville persuaded the Government to grant 
free passage and a bonus of {12 per head to intending settlers, 
without colour bar. Then ensued every misfortune that could 
have been foreseen, and nearly every one that could not. Neither 
the whites nor the negroes were of the stuff to make successful 
colonists ; and the quality was not improved when some official, 
observing that males were in a large majority and mindful of the 
proprieties, swept up sixty women of the streets and added them 
to the ship’s complement as ‘ wives’ for the settlers. A storm 
prolonged the voyage to ten weeks and brought the emigrants to 
their destination in the rainy season, in which they died like 
flies. Murder and robbery flourished ; honest superintendents 
fell victims to fever, and dishonest ones survived to enrich them- 
selves by graft ; a local chief, who had been raided by a slaver, 
wreaked his vengeance on the new-built town ; the first cargo of 
exports caught fire at the quay-side ; a relief ship was captured 
by the French. But Sharp would not be beaten, and at length 
the tide turned in his favour. And now that the colony of Sierra 
Leone is, not exactly the brightest jewel in the British crown, 
but at least a fairly prosperous settlement with an export trade 
of some £2,000,000 annually, the result is mainly due to the 
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dogged perseverance and unfailing hope of its founder, Granville 


Not all of his varied endeavours were carried to success. He 
did not live to see the abolition of duelling and of the press gang, 
against both of which corruptions he contended in the name of 
Christianity ; he was unable to base the polity of England on the 
system of frankpledge ; and this nation is not yet convinced that 
an annual election of the House of Commons would be a benefit 
to the citizen. There are occasions when the mind, revealed by 
his alert but whimsical features, came perilously near to that of a 
faddist. He spent much labour on a device for equipping every 
foot soldier with a huge woolpack before and behind, with the 
double object of protecting him from the bullets of the enemy 
and of encouraging the woollen industry. There, but for the 
grace of God, goes a crank. But the exceptive clause must be 
given its full weight. The study of the Scriptures, the tenets of 
the Church of England, and the practical duties which followed 
from these convictions were the mainstay of his life. When 
applying to a Secretary of State for support of one of his manifold 
activities, he would reinforce his arguments by a demonstration 
that the Emperor Napoleon was the Little Horn spoken of in the 
Apocalypse ; and he had no confidence in the statesman who 
answered, ‘ The Little Horn? Pray, Mr. Sharp, what may the 
Little Horn be ?’ 

This incomplete record of Granville’s public activities must 
not omit a glance at his private affections. It has already been 
indicated that William and James Sharp carried brotherly love to 
the extent of a community of goods, and the whole family was 
bound together by no ordinary ties. They circulated a family 
magazine, filled with tender trivialities and private jests that 
recall the genial atmosphere of the household of Sir Thomas 
More, Granville’s contributions being often signed with the 


punning device a They maintained a family orchestra 


with concerts of ‘sacred musick in Mincing Lane,’ frequented 
by Goldsmith, Garrick, Lord North, and other persons of 
note. Above all, they delighted in ‘jants’ by water in their 
specially designed barge, covering more than 200 miles by river 
and canal to ‘ Coventry, Bromagen, Kidderminster, Store Port, 
etc,’ and performing melody on the water. Occasionally they 
would anchor by Windsor, when a stout gentleman with a star 
on his breast would hurry to the bank to greet his trusted surgeon, 
Brother William; to ask innumerable questions with a rapid 
succession of ‘ What ?’ ‘What?’ ‘ What?’; and to be saluted 
by a performance of ‘See! the Conquering Hero comes ’—a 
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courtly selection, though scarcely appropriate to the monarch 
whose colours had been lowered at Saratoga and Yorktown. 

In their barge let us take leave of the Sharps. Zoffany’s 
peculiar skill in the composition of groups has represented them 
on the Thames, with the tower of Kew Church in the background. 
An erection, obscurely indicated, supports a pyramidal group 
composed of Granville, his three sisters, and his three brothers 
with their wives and their three daughters. At the apex stands 
Brother William, resplendent in his uniform of Surgeon to His 
Majesty ; the ladies have their lutes, viol, and ‘ French horn,’ 
and Brother James clasps the weird instrument known as a 
‘serpent’; Granville’s skill is indicated by the pair of flutes. 

There we may leave them. Gone for the time are the law- 
books that properly rest under Granville’s elbow in his portrait ; 
silenced are the contentions about the evils of war and slavery, 
the minutize of Greek particles and Hebrew tenses, the noisome- 
ness of impressment and duelling; forgotten are the Militia 
Laws and The comparative Advantage of Oxen for Tillage : 


Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly 


to no faery Camelot, but to the great city which the Sharps strove 
to fashion into the likeness of the City of God. 


A. Brevit BROWNE. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT? 


IN this year when the centenary of the Oxford Movement is being 
widely observed it may be fitting to recall the relations of Mr. 
Gladstone to that great Movement. Nearly sixty years after its 
beginning he himself thus wrote of it : ‘ A period and a movement 
certainly among the most remarkable in the Christendom of the 
last three and a half centuries, which has left ineffaceable marks 
on the English church and nation.’ # 

There was little in his early life to predispose him to the 
principles of the Movement. He was brought up in an atmosphere 
of old-fashioned piety. His father was a Scottish Presbyterian 
who became a member of the Church of England. Though his 

-father’s sympathies were evangelical, he was necessarily outside 
evangelical circles, if only because he was himself a slave-owner 
in the West Indies at the time when Clarkson and Wilberforce 
were agitating for the emancipation of the slaves. Mr. Gladstone 
said of himself that in his early years he was a child of slow 
development and even ‘ a boy with a great absence of goodness.’ 
But plainly, from his boyhood religion had a real place in his life. 
His diaries and letters at Eton, which he called later ‘ the queen 
of all schools,’ are full of phrases characteristic of evangelical 
religion. He found little help in the school itself—‘ The actual 
teaching of Christianity was all but dead, but happily none of its 
forms had been surrendered ’—but he was regular in his prayers 
and his reading of the Bible and he prepared with much solemnity 
for his confirmation. There was, however, one gap. ‘I had been 
brought up with no notion of the Church as the Church or Body of 
Christ.’ 

At Christ Church, Oxford, there was clearly a deepening of his 
religious life. In 1830 he wrote in his diary : ‘ In practice the great 
thing is that the love of God may become the habit of my soul.’ 
He continued regular reading of the Bible, of which at a later stage 

1 The substance of an address delivered at St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden 
on Founder’s Day, June 23, 1933. 

2 Morley, i., 152. The references are to Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone, 


Lathbury’s Letters on Church and Religion by W. E. Gladstone, and Dean Church’s 
Oxford Movement, edition 1900. 
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he said : ‘ In hours of strain some word of Scripture has come home 
to me as if borne with angels’ wings.’ But he was conscious of no 
churchly influence. He was acquainted with Dr. Pusey. He had 
met Newman and heard him preach, but his favourite preacher 
seems to have been the evangelical Mr. Bulteel, Vicar of St. 
Ebbe’s. This deepening sense of religion led him at the age of 
twenty-one to think of ordination to the ministry. His fame at 
Oxford and his independent means naturally pointed to a political 
career, but in 1830 he wrote a letter to his father of amazing length 
; and eloquence, putting before him this new ambition. Writing 
\ at the same time to his brother he used some noteworthy words : 


being I am willing to persuade myself that in spite of other longings that I 
of Mr. often feel, my heart is prepared to yield other hopes and other desires for 
ter its this—of being permitted to be the humblest of those who may be com- 
ement missioned to set before the eyes of man, still great even in his ruin, the 
of the magnificence and the glory of Christian truth.* 

marks It is clear that his motive was not so much emotional as an 
os ae ambition to set forth the magnificence and glory of Christian truth. 
sphere It is impossible not to speculate what might have been if these 
seal mighty gifts of soul and mind and speech had been devoted to the 
+h his undivided service of the Church. Lord Morley has said : ‘ Europe 
A tside might have seen the mightiest Christian doctor since Bossuet, and 
sibel just as Bossuet’s struggle was called the grandest spectacle of the 
shanti seventeenth century, so to many eyes this might have appeared 
atest the greatest of the nineteenth.’ But it was not to be. The long- 
~~ ing sometimes returned, but was never fulfilled. 

caaiaaeal There was here no influence of the rising Oxford Movement. 
s life Yet already there were affinities in his nature, predisposing him 
queen towards its principles. In the first place, he had a great concep- 
salical tion of the place of dogma, of revealed truth, of what Von Hiigel 
- tual used to call ‘ the givenness of religion.’ Secondly, and still more, 
of its he had a deep sense of religion as the most compelling reality of 
ayers life, and this was the first and always the most striking mark of 
nnity the leaders of the Oxford Movement. As Dean Church wrote, 
aaa ‘ The Movement had its spring in the consciences and characters 
dy of of its leaders. To these men religion really meant the most awful 


and most seriously personal thing on earth. . . . In this stage of 
of his the Movement moral earnestness and enthusiasm gave its impulse 
great to theological interest and zeal.’* From first to last this blending 
oak of moral earnestness and theological zeal was the mark of Mr. 
. tage Gladstone’s religious life. Perhaps the most striking illustration 

of the penetration of his whole character by the sense of God and 
— of God’s claim on loyalty of life is given in a letter to Mrs. Glad- 
ietone; stone written in 1844. Quoting Dante’s famous line in the 


urch’s 
® Morley, i., 83. ‘ * Church, p. 20. 
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Paradiso, ‘ In his will is our peace,’ he says: ‘ The words are few 
and simple and yet they appear to me to have an inexpressible 
majesty of truth about them, to be almost as if they were spoken 
from the very mouth of God. They cannot be too deeply graven 
upon the heart.’ The man who could so write had affinities 
with the Oxford leaders which were bound sooner or later to bring 
him into sympathy with them. 

Certain events were now to lead his mind in the same direction. 
In the spring of 1832, when he was twenty-three, he made a 
memorable visit to Italy. On Sunday, May 13, he wrote later ®: 


Something, I know not what, set me on examining the Occasional 
Offices of the Church in the Prayer Book. They made a strong impression 
upon me on that very day, and the impression has never been effaced. I 
had previously taken a great deal of teaching direct from the Bible, as 
best I could, but now the figure of the Church arose before me as a teacher 
too, and I gradually found in how incomplete and fragmentary a manner 
I had drawn divine truth from the sacred volume, as indeed I had also 
missed in the Thirty-nine Articles some things which ought to have taught 
me better. Such, for I believe that I have given the fact as it occurred, 
in its silence and its solitude, was my first introduction to the august 
conception of the Church of Christ. It presented to me Christianity under 
an aspect in which I had not yet known it; its ministry of symbols, its 
channels of grace, its unending line of teachers joining from the Head ; 
a sublime construction, based throughout upon historic fact, uplifting 
the idea of the community in which we live, and of the access which it 
enjoys through the new and living way to the presence of the Most High. 
From this time I began to feel my way by degrees into or towards a true 
notion of the Church. 


At the same time his friendship was ripening with two men who 
had a great influence upon him—Manning, who had turned from 
his evangelical attitude to an attitude as strongly Anglican, and 
James Hope, of whom later he wrote: ‘ Hope had an influence 
over me more than I think any other person at any period of my 
life.’ One of the first fruits of this friendship was that Hope 
introduced him to Palmer’s Treatise on the Church. Of this book 
Mr. Gladstone wrote: ‘It took hold upon me and gave me at 
once the clear and definite and strong conception of the Church 
which, throughout all the storms and strain of a most critical 
period, has proved for me entirely adequate to every emergency 
and saved me from all vacillation. I conceive that in the main 
Palmer completed for me the work which inspection of the Prayer 
Book had begun.’ ? It was from this same starting-point of the 
Prayer Book as a standard and pattern of doctrine and devotion 
that Mr. Keble and his friends began their journey. In the very 
year after that memorable Sunday at Naples in 1832 the Oxford 
Movement began—so, at least, Newman always thought—when 


5 Morley, i., 225. * Morley, i., 87. 7 Morley, i., 162. 
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Keble preached his Assize sermon at St. Mary’s, Oxford. In 
September 1833 the first three of the famous Tracts for the Times 
were written by Newman. He was in a high state of exultation, 
feeling, as he afterwards said, ‘an exuberant and joyous energy 
which he never had before or since.’ At last ‘the work which he 
had been dreaming about and which he felt to be so momentous 
and inspiring’ had come to him. Of these Tracts Dean Church 
has written *: ‘ They were like the short, sharp rapid utterances 
of men in pain and danger and pressing emergency.’ This 
description of tl the Tracts shows the difference of mood and 
atmosphere between the group at Oxford and young Gladstone, 
whose mind was moving so gradually in the same direction. 
They had no influence upon him then. Long years after he wrote : 
‘The Oxford Movement had no direct effect upon me. I did not 
see the Tracts. Until this hour I have read but few of them.’ ® 

In truth his mind was moving on another line. He was already 
contemplating his first book on The State in its Relation to the 
Church, which was published in 1838. Its purpose may be thus 
summarised: The Christian State is concerned with differences 
between religious truths and error; the propagation of truth 
and the discouragement of error is one of the ends of government. 
For this end it is the duty of the State to give active and exclusive 
support to a certain religion accepted as true. You will note 
again how his mind dwells upon truth, on the dogmatic aspect 
of religion. But he was dealing with truth from the point of view 
of the State, of its duties and its obligations. In a noteworthy 
passage he claims that, ‘ For the Church its union with the State 
is of secondary importance. Her foundations are on the holy 
hills. Her charter is legibly divine. If she should be excluded 
from the precincts of government she can still fulfil all her func- 
tions and carry them out to perfection. But the State, in rejecting 
her, would actively violate its most solemn duty.’ 1° Very soon 
he realised the impossibility of carrying out his ideal. Thirty 
years later he wrote: ‘Scarcely had my work issued from the 
press when I became aware that there was no party, no section 
of a party, no individual person probably in the House of 
Commons, who was prepared to act upon it. I found myself 
the last man in a sinking ship.’14_ Then, and ever afterwards, 
he was compelled to look for the defence and propagation of 
Christian truth, not to the State, but to the inherent force 
and vitality of the Church. He was thus thrown back upon the 
need of a Church to act upon her own divine commission. This 
conviction itself inevitably brought him within the movement 
which was beginning to spread from Oxford through the country. 

* Church, 110. * Morley, i., 161: cp. Lathbury, i., 265. 

1° Morley, i., 169. 11 Morley, i., 179. 
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Yet he was still detached from it. We must remember the 
difference in position, surroundings, and occupations between 
Mr. Gladstone and the Oxford leaders. He was already immersed 
in the affairs of Parliament, and very soon to be occupied by the 
business of his first Ministerial post as Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. There could be no greater difference than that 
between the atmosphere of London and the atmosphere of Oxford 
at that time. It is essential to remember this difference in 
accounting for Mr. Gladstone’s attitude to the Movement in its 
first stages and always, as we shall see, in his attitude to its chief 
leader, Newman. Dean Church has vividly pictured the life of 
Oxford at that time : 


The scene of this new movement was as like as it could be in our 
modern world to a Greek méds or an Italian self-centred city of the Middle 
Ages. Oxford stood by itself in its meadows by the rivers, living a life of 
ts own unlike that of any other spot in England. . . . Men struck blows 
and loved and hated in those days in Oxford as they hardly did on the 
wider stage of London politics or general religious controversy. 


It was impossible for Mr. Gladstone to understand all that was 
passing in that close and intense atmosphere at Oxford, and in 
the daily influence of mind upon mind ; or in the movements of 
that most delicate and subtle master-mind of Newman. In 1841 
the first stage of the Movement reached its crisis. The famous 
Tract Ninety was published. With its main contention Mr. 
Gladstone was in complete agreement. ‘I believe,’ he wrote, 
‘not only that he is right but that it is an A.B.C. truth, almost a 
truism, of the history of the reign of Elizabeth.’’* But he 
disliked the tone of the Tract. ‘ He has placed himself quite 
outside the Church of England in point of spirit and sympathy.’ 
Two years later, when the storm had burst, he wrote: ‘I am 
firmly persuaded that there never was an uproar and there never 
were censures that were more ascribable to the manner and 
language of a publication as contrasted with its substance.’ ¥* 
He knew little—he could not know—how much this manner and 
language were due to the distracting and almost bewildering 
cross-currents in Newman’s sensitive mind, the haunting sense 
that he himself was drifting from the Anglican position, and an 
all the more eager desire to keep his friends within it. 

It was in 1843 that the first ominous signs of the doubts as to 
his position, which were assailing the inner mind of Newman, 
became clear. He retired from St. Mary’s to Littlemore. He 
confided to Manning, now a close friend of Mr. Gladstone, his 
increasing hesitations. Manning sent his letter to Mr. Gladstone, 
to whom Newman’s words came as a great shock. Writing to 


12 Lathbury, i., 234. 18 Lathbury, i., 281. 
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Manning in October 1843, Mr. Gladstone said : ‘ My first thought 
is, I stagger to and fro like a drunken man, and am at my wits’ 
end.” He had the highest admiration of Newman’s genius. 
‘A man whose intellectual stature is among the very first of his 
age and who has indisputably headed the most powerful movement 
and the nearest to the secret of life that the Church has known at 
least for two centuries.’15 In later years he said that Newman’s 
style was so perfect in simplicity and pathos that it brought tears 
to his eyes. But he could not understand Newman’s position. 
One reason was very characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s attitude 
both then and ever afterwards. ‘ That he does not see the English 
Church in her members to be growing more and’ more Catholic 
from year to year I am astonished. Yet can he be aware how 
much more plain and undeniable the sway of Catholic members 
has become in the Church of England since the time when he 
entertained no doubts about it ? ’ 16 

So strong, indeed, was Mr. Gladstone’s surprise, and, indeed, 
indignation, that he even spoke of Newman, in the light of his 
letters to Manning, as ‘ a disgraced man.’!7_ But the truth is that 
Mr. Gladstone could not understand Newman’s peculiar mind and 
temperament. As we have seen, he had not shared or followed all 
those perplexing and, indeed, agonising personal relations between 
Newman and his friends in that intense Oxford life. He could not 
appreciate all the movements, sometimes slow, sometimes poig- 
nant and even fierce, within that over-subtle and sensitive nature. 
This is perhaps strange considering that, in Mr. Gladstone’s own 
mind, subtlety was always combined with vehemence and force. 
He, too, had always a tendency to discern in the inner regions of 
his mind the emergence of new positions with which he would later 
have to deal while he was strongly defending some position that 
existed. But the main reason of his failure to understand 
Newman was that he himself was so strongly and unshakeably 
convinced of the character and destiny of the English Church that 
he could not understand how anyone who had ever shared that 
conviction could have doubts about it. He ascribed this, not 
indeed without justice, to the effect on Newman’s temperament 
of excessive introspection. Newman’s affections were wounded 
by the injustice dealt out to himself and to his friends. He 
became obsessed with a sense of his own isolation from the actual 
life of the Church, manifested in the denunciations of the Oxford 
authorities and the charges of the bishops. In this apparent 
general repudiation of his position he not unnaturally felt that he 
and his friends were not wanted in that Church. 
- In 1844, however, Mr. Gladstone’s attitude to the Movement 


 Lathbury, i., 283. 18 Lathbury, i., 287. 
16 Lathbury, i., 282. 17 Lathbury, i., 285. 
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changed. His detachment, perplexed but sympathetic, passed to 
active defence of the leaders. The reason was the effect upon him 
of the blundering injustice of the Oxford authorities. With some 
of their judgments he might have agreed, but when they proceeded 
to acts of flagrant injustice his passionate sense of justice impelled 
him to the defence of men thus unfairly attacked. It is very 
difficult for us to understand the attitude of the Board of Heads 
of Houses in Oxford, their capacity for the acts to which they now 
resorted of blind and stupid persecution. Thus, in May 1843, 
Dr. Pusey preached a sermon on the Eucharist in St. Mary’s 
Church. He was delated to the Vice-Chancellor by an Oxford 
divine for heresy. According to the statutes, a court consisting 
of the Vice-Chancellor and six other Doctors of Divinity was 
constituted to hear the case. One of the judges was himself the 
accuser. Dr. Pusey asked to be heard. He was refused. He 
asked for the name of his accuser. It was refused. He asked 
for particulars of the charges against him. They were refused. 
He was condemned and suspended from preaching for two years. 
This was too much for Mr. Gladstone. He signed an address of 
protest to the Vice-Chancellor from non-resident members of the 
University. We can imagine his indignation when the Vice- 
Chancellor sent the memorial back to London by the hands of his 
bedell and scolded these eminent public men for sending a memorial 
which he described, in language of almost incredibly pompous 
stupidity, as ‘an unbecoming attempt to overawe the resident 
Governor of the University.’ 

Again, in the summer of 1844, W. G. Ward’s Ideal of the 
Christian Church was published. There is no space here to 
describe the work of this brilliant, paradoxical, whimsical, yet 
fundamentally earnest and sincere man. But, to use a vulgar 
expression, ‘ the fat was in the fire.’ All the flames of accumulat- 
ing passion broke out. The Board announced in December that 
they intended to submit to Convocation three proposals ; 


(z) To condemn the book ; 
(2) To degrade its author by depriving him of his University degrees 
and thus reducing him to the status of an undergraduate ; 


(3) To require from all who subscribed to the Thirty Nine Articles a | 


declaration that they did so in the sense in which they were both 
first published and were now imposed by the University. 


The last proposal provoked a general outcry of indignation, and 
the Board were compelled to withdraw it. But hounds on the 
track cannot be turned back. Disappointed here, could they not 
hunt down a greater man? Why not ‘ drag forth Ward’s master 
from his retirement and impunity and brand the author of Tract 
Ninety [now three years old] with the public stigma of University 
condemnation?” So the Board agreed to substitute for the 
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abandoned new test a declaration of formal censure of the prin- 
ciples of Tract Ninety. This was to be submitted to Convocation 
in February 1845. Once again this wild vindictiveness stirred 
Mr. Gladstone’s wrath. He had no sympathy with Ward’s book. 
He had written an article in the Quarterly Review containing 
severe criticism of it, combined with a plea for discrimination 
between its paradoxes and the position of the whole Movement. 
But he was stung by the injustice of the Oxford authorities, not 
only to Ward, but to Newman. On the third of the proposals his 
resentment was shared by many Liberals—Stanley, Tait, and 
even Jowett. With others in London he advised that the occasion 
was one which merited the exercise of the joint veto with which 
the proctors at Oxford are invested. Thus on the memorable 
13th of February, amidst slush and snow, Convocation met in the 
Sheldonian Theatre. Mr. Gladstone was present. The book was 
condemned by 777 to 38. Ward was deprived of his degree by 
569 to 511. Mr. Gladstone voted with both minorities. But when 
the third proposal came, the two proctors—Mr. Guillemard, of 
Trinity, and Mr. Church, of Oriel—interposed their veto. As 
Dean Church wrote later, ‘ the Senior Proctor’s “ nobis procuratori- 
bus non placet”’ was heard like a trumpet above the confusion of 
the Theatre.’ Mr. Gladstone’s verdict on this proposal was as 
severe as that which later received the decisive judgment of 
Dean Church. 


To pass on Tract Ninety, after the publication of the Tract had been 
suspended and the author had submitted himself to his Bishop, a censure 
which its authors had not ventured to submit to Convocation four years 
earlier, is to treat Mr. Newman worse than a dog. The proposal really 
makes me mistrust my judgment, as I suppose one should always do when 
any proposal seeming to present an aspect of incredible wickedness is 
advanced.'* 


For the time, the credit of the University was saved. Indeed, 
as Dean Church said, ‘ the 13th of February was the birthday of 
the modern Liberalism of Oxford.’ But the effect of all this 
excitement, all this fury against himself, on Newman and many 
of his friends, was disastrous. More and more it seemed clear that 
there was no place for them in the English Church. 

Yet, [says Dean Church] there was a pause. It was no secret what was 
coming, but men lingered. It was not until the summer that the first 
drops of the storm began to fall. Then through the autumn and in the 
next year, friends whose names and faces were familiar in Oxford, one by 
one disappeared. Fellowships, livings, curacies, indeed careers, were 
given up. 

On October 8, 1845, the thunderbolt fell and Newman was 
received into the Roman Catholic Church. 


18 Lathbury, i., 301. 
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To us, this is a historical event, the culmination of a personal 
drama of inexhaustible interest. It is difficult for us to measure 
its impression upon contemporaries, especially upon those who 
had been in any way associated with the Movement of which 
Newman had been the inspiring force. But the other leaders 
stood firm in their unshaken faith in the cause of the Church of 
England. They faced all the taunts of inconsistency from 
enemies, of cowardice from friends, but they never flinched, and, 
as Dean Church wrote,!® ‘ Their unshrinking attitude was a new 
point of departure for those who believed in the Catholic founda- 
tion of the English Church.’ 

When the first shock of pain in the rending of old and close 
ties of comradeship was over, the remaining leaders came to 
realise, as Mr. Gladstone had done in even earlier years, that 
Newman had himself spoken and written, and allowed others to 
speak and write, unfairly and hardly of the English Church. The 
immediate spell of his brilliance, of the beauty and haunting 
pathos of his words, of the magic of his personality, was now 
broken. The loyal leaders turned from all this to experience 
and history, to the real facts of the Church, and of her influence 
upon her sons and daughters. Mr. Gladstone’s position was even 
more decisive and robust than theirs. When Newman’s secession 
was imminent, he wrote thus to his friend, James Hope : 


I can well conceive a far more perfect system than that of the English 
Church as it is on paper—but even from that I am infinitely distant. And 
yet, if a man may rely upon inward and spiritual facts, of which we may 
have at least as sure knowledge as of sensible objects, I say with immovable 
conviction, we have in the Church of England, even amongst her mutilated 
institutions, large and free access to our Lord and a communion with Him 
sufficient to form in ourselves, as I have plainly seen it form in others, all 
the lineaments of His Divine Image, and how can things be right, if, while 
we drink the blessed life-giving stream, we disown the channel that brings 
it, and suffer our hearts to wander and our hands to be slack ? 2° 


Almost immediately after the secession he wrote to Manning : 
‘The conviction always returns upon me that as the Church of 
England, being a reality, is not dependent upon this or that 
individual, the immediate duty is, when one secedes, simply to 
think of the supplying his place, as a rear-rank man steps forward 
when his front-rank man falls in battle.’ 24 Indeed, the question 
of allegiance to Rome was never either then or at any other time 
an open question to Mr. Gladstone. Even when Manning, in 
1846, feared that the Church of England must split asunder, he 
replied in words well worth remembering still : ‘ Nothing can be 
firmer in my mind than the opposite idea. . . . She will live 
through her struggles. She has a great, providential destiny 
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before her.’ ** In fact, the Movement was itself not even arrested 
by Newman’s defection. It passed from Oxford into a wider 
world, from academic circles to the parishes of town and country. 
There its influence became wider and more permanent than even 
in the most hopeful days at Oxford had come within the horizon 
of its leaders. 

But there remains a postscript to the story of Mr, Gladstone’s 
relation to the Oxford Movement which cannot be passed over. 
A trial much more staggering to his faith, and much more painful 
to his own heart, was yet to come. On March, 8, 1850, the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council gave its famous Gorham 
judgment, declaring that it was permissible for a clergyman in the 
Church of England to hold in question the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. This decision hit Mr. Gladstone harder even than 
Newman’s secession, and this on two grounds : His mind was one 
which rested on doctrine, on the doctrinal teaching of the 
undivided Church. In the most intense days of the Tractarian 
controversy he had held confidently that, whatever might be said 
of some defects in the English Church, on the ground of her 
acceptance of this teaching in her formularies she was unassailable. 
But now this judgment held that one of the doctrines which 
seemed to him fundamental was at least an open question. 
Would the Church and her authorities accept this decision, and 
that at the bidding of a secular tribunal? Mr. Gladstone was 
greatly perturbed. ‘ The case of the Church of England at this 
moment is a very dismal one, and almost leaves a man to choose 
between a broken heart and no heart at all.’ * To Manning he 
wrote even more ominous words: ‘ My feelings towards the 
Church of England are no longer, and cannot be, a constant 
quantity until I am brought to know whether these clouds passing 
between her and my eyes are in herself or not.’** In the second 
place, the judgment inflicted upon Mr. Gladstone a deep, personal 
wound, for it brought in its train the secession to Rome of two of 
his nearest and dearest friends, Manning and Hope. As to 
Manning, when he heard from him of the step he was feeling 
compelled to take, he wrote in January: ‘ You can do nothing 
that does not reach me, considering how long you have been a 
large part both of my actual life and of my hopes and reckonings. 
Should you do the act, which I pray God with my whole soul you 
will not do, it will not break, however it may impair or strain, the 
bonds between us.’ 25 Of Hope he wrote: ‘ My affection for him 
during these later years before his change was, I may almost say, 
intense. There was hardly anything he could have asked me 
to do which I would not have done. But as I saw more and more 
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through the dim light what was to happen, it became more « 
more like the affection felt for one departed.’ ** 

Yet even now he stood his ground. On the very day afte 
the secession of these his dearest friends, he wrote in his diary; 
* They were my two props. Their going may be to me a sign that 
my work is gone with them. One blessing I have: total 
dom from doubts. These dismal events have smitten, but not 
shaken.’ *? On the larger issue, the bearing of this judgment on 
the position and claims of the Church of England, here too his 
courage rallied, as it had done in 1845. This decision, even an 
apparent acquiescence in it, was a sad event in the history of the: 
Church, but not an event decisive of its position or its course. It 
only called for clearer and stronger teaching of the faith. If truth 
were there, it would prevail. Even before the personal blow fell 
upon him, he wrote to Manning words which are most characy 
teristic of his mind, of his conviction as to the true way of meeting 
these rebuffs. He had his own work to do, but ‘I think I know) 
what my course would be if there were not. It would be to set to” 
work upon the holy task of clearing, opening and establishing 
positive truth in the Church of England, which is an office doubly 
blessed inasmuch as it is both the business of truth and the laying” 
of firm foundations for future union in Christendom.’ ** 

It is not my purpose to follow the further course of Mr. Glad-— 
stone’s religious and ecclesiastical life. I have dealt only with one’ 
part of it, a part of very absorbing interest. Suffice it to’say that” 
throughout all the changes of his long career he remained not only” 
what Lord Salisbury called him, ‘a great Christian,’ but also a” 
great Churchman. His last communion at Hawarden, which he™ 
rose from his sick bed to receive with that humble reverence which © 
was ever at the heart of his religion, set the seal upon a life-long” 
loyalty. To us in the midst of our own anxieties and difficulties” 
it should bring some fresh confidence and strength to remember 
that the Church of England was able to inspire the faith and | 
devotion of one of the most powerful minds, one of the noblest 7 
natures, of his century. ; 


‘J 
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